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“Porthe convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, 
r the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. B 


the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
AUDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Athenzum Office, London. 
To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


For France, and other Countries not requiring 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COU RT, CHANCERY LANE 





AMBRIDGE MATHEMATICS.—A Gen- 
TLEMAN Who atesined the highest academical honours, 
having been one of the first three W ranglers. GIVES PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTION, IN MAY THEMATICS, ‘The Advertiser has 
pad much experience, and his Purils have cam eminently suc 
cessful.—For particulars apply by letter to A. B., 110, Upper 
Seymour-strect, E uston-square, 


rR. GITTINS’ PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE 
N on MON DAY, July 25, at BATH HOUSE, TWICKEN- 
HAM, where terms and further moc may be obtained; 
also at 


‘ew Bond-street ; and 
‘Ol 
i City-Rroap, in anion with 


‘H =ISLINGT wel 
SCHOOL, Deo oe AN-TER 
King’s College.—T NNU AL TeXAMINATION of the PUPILS 
of this Institution took place on Friday, the 17th instant, when 
the following Young Gentlemen received Prizes for general im- 
ovement:—Ist Class, Sanders, Dauglish, M*Laren, Williams, 
atts, Atwell, Stokes.—2nd Class, Inglis, Lee, Rhodes, Whitton, 
§ wath.—3rd Class, King, 2 Colle adell, aioe —ith Class, 
Wilkinson, J. Stokes, Haghes, Col ett, Fisher, J jones. —A vote of 
thanks to the } Masters was moved by Dr. Farre, and seconded 
ibe Rev, W, E. L. Faulkner.—This School will RKE-OPEN on 
MONDAY, 2 25th July 


A MARRIED GENTLEMAN, B.A., of Trin. 
Coll. Cambridge, residing at Hampstead, wishes to RE- 


CEIVE into his F ‘amily a few YOUTHS to prepare for the Uni- 
versities, or any profession for which a liberal education is re- 











PROPRIETARY 











quired. course of instruction includes nar Classics and 
Mathema ; pore the Freich and German | es. Ilis reli- 
gious princ’ iples are those of an unprejudic : evangelical 





r 
member cf the Church of England, and his views on the subject 
of mental training agree with those advocated in Mr. Isaac 
Taylor's work, entitled ‘Home Education.’ Terms, 150, ue 
annum. References and testimonials v4 the highest res 
can be afforded. Address to A, T., Downshire- ill, 


IRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON 
pRopeier: ARY FRc. 
Principal—JOUN RKRYALL, ., of Trinity College, 


De lin. 

E. it, L INGWORTII, B.A., of Clare Hall, 
ambridge 

Commercial Mas‘ — FP. Be RIBBANS, 
French Master—Mons. ALBITES, M. A... of the Univ 

Assistant Masters—Mr. ATKINSON ‘and Mr. MII 
Drawing is taught by the Commerc ial Master, — 
Dancing by Mr. PAR 
This INstituTION has been established by a 
body of Proprietors, in order to provide for their Sons a School 
in which the advantages of a Classical and a Commercial Educa- 
tion should be combined, and from which the objectionable and 
ading system of corporal punishment should be excluded. 

The Shares are 20/. each, and may still be had of the Com- 
mittee, and one Pupil can be nominated in respect of each share. 
Persons not Proprietors must procure a Proprietor’s nomination. 

The charge for each Pupil is 15d. per annum, for instruction 
in all the usual branches of a Commercial Edue ation, together 
with Greek, Latin, Mathematics, French, Drawing, Singing, =e 
Dancing, in ‘cluding Stationery and Drawing Materials, but no 
printed Books. 

Pupils may dine at the School (five days per week), on pay- 
ment of Sl. peor annum, 

The Rev. E. Mingworth and Mr. F. B. Ribbans receive Pupils 
+ as Boarders: Mr. Illingworth at 45/. per annum 
above twelve years of age, and 40/. for Boys under that 
age; and Mr, poe aut 49 Guineas per annum for Boys above 
twelve years of age, and 35 Guineas for Boys under that age. 

The SCHOOL wil be RE-OPENED after the Midsummer 
Vacation, on MONDAY, the 25th of July. 

Every dawn any may be obtained on seplication to the 
Honorary Secretary, Bennett's Hill, Birminghan 

. BARLOW, Honoraty Secretary. 

Committee Room, Edybaston, June 20, 1842. 


GENTLEMAN, the Engineer of a Public 

Work now completed, is willing t to take a PUPIL to he 
INSTRUCTED in some of the Duties of a CIVIL ENGINEER. 
He would probably have by this means an opportunity of speedily 
establishing himself on the work as Assistant Engineer. A pre- 
mium will of course be required.—Address B. b. B. lo 
ape AY Sasoeesaeh, Lincoln’s-ion. 

une 


\ EOLOGY.—Mr. Avuc. Kranz, of Berlin, 
will be at Manchester during the “Meeting of the British 
Association, and will be happy to receive and attend to the 
Commissions of his Geological Friends, and of Collectors gene- 
rally. Mr. A. Krantz purposes also to visit England again in 
the month of October next, when he will be found at his old 
quarters, No. 9, Queen-street, Soho-square, London. 


\FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of, DESIGNS, No. 62, Lincola’s Inn- 
—Inventors and Capitalists are informed, that a PRO- 

TUs, containing much useful information as to securing 
BRITISH "AND FOREIGN ®ATEN rs, and protection of De- 
signs and Patterns, may be had (gratis) on application to Mr. 
Alexander Prince, No, 62, Lincoln’s Inn-fielus, who will be 
happy to advise intending Patentees as to the most economical 
course to pursue. 


SLECPROTYPE.—Mr. J. Payne, Engraver, 

Ay 99, F leet-street, nearly opposite C: heveces-t ane.continues to 
dispose of his much-approved form of ELECTROTYPE APPA- 
RATUS , price &s., by which this useful and entertaining process 
may he practised with more ease, cleanliness, and economy. 
than by any other form of Electrotype apparatus. Ladies will 
find this a most useful machine for copying medals, seals, &c. 
Purchasers will receive all the necessary instructions. 

Duplicate Seals, from Arms, Crests, and Devices, made from 
the sealing-wax impressions (as perfect as the originals), from 5s. 

each. ‘Ihe convenience of this will be evident where a seal is 

required for use in the countinghouse, as well as the private 
residence, or in different parts of the same establishment. When 
a duplicate seal is required, the original seal should be brought, 
or the best impression that can be obtained. 

A valuable collection of Impressions from Gems, &c. for sale, 
and from any of which seals are made. Those who make their 
own Electrotypes can have them mounted as seals from 2s. 
each. Engraving upon signet 1ings, seals, plate, card plates, 
&c. in the best style. Arms found, Orders received by post 
Promptly attended to, ~ 
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patronage of Her Me 
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PORTRAITS, under 
daily onthe ROY 


esty and the Nobility. are taken 
» GALLERY, Lowther Arcade. 
Strand, by Mr. C Cxvbe T'S Seen ress. The sitting 
generally occupies less than one second; in fact, the operation 
is so instantaneous that he can now with fac ility’ take portraits 
of infants, and even correct likenesses of horses. dogs, and other 
favourite animals. Some of the finest of Her Majesty's horses 
have lately been takea by him with siazular tidelity and beauty. 
Mr. Claudet’s portraits are taken with backgrounds representing 
landscapes, interiors of apartments, &c., and are fixed by a pe- 
culiar process which prevents their changing colour or being 
easily rubbed of 


(CONCHOL JOGY.—LoveLL REEVE, of No. 8, 
William-street, (Strand), Naturalist, bezs respect- 
fully to inform the Nobility and Gentry that his Cabinets are 
particularly well stored just at the present moment with rich 
and rare shells: the numerous arrivals of shipping during the 
last few weeks have afforded opportunities of purchasing which 
are not to be obtained at any other season of the year; and the 
prices are such as have induced many collectors to repeat their 
visits. Gentlemen residing in the coasity may have specimens 
forwarded to any amount to select fro - i 
Part IX. of Reeve’s Conchologia Systematica, or 
Complete System of Conchology, (a modern “adaption ry the 
system of Lamarck), is now ready for delivery. Out of twenty- 
wd que arto Plates with which this Part is illustrated, eleven 
have been just engraved expre ssly for itl. y Sowerby, and con- 
tain from eighty to a hundred figur:s of shells comparatively 
new to science. and never before published. 




















EW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS, 
FOR PERUSAL, 

Sent to all ts of the Country, and in 

THE PUBL c L IBRARY, CONDI ir. a 
SQUARE, LONDON TE RV IS and HIN 

TION of READING and BOOK SOC tetiES. 

pay td {-FREE on application to Messrs. Saun de ts & Otley 

as above 


uy RTON’s LIBRARY 26, HOLLE 
—The whole amount received for Subscri 
Library is expended in the purchase of New f 
tish and Foreign,—the sale of the Duplicates, after they have | 
gone through the Library, being an ample remuneration tothe 





quantity. from | 
VER- it 














S-STREET. 








*roprietor. 7 “eyes Libraries supplied with tm icates. 
: s—The Ye ear, 4l. As., 5l. 5s., or VW Mv 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
ULL’S E W SYS TE M, 





AND JULY POST ¢ ATALOGUE 
Describing above Seven ‘Thousand V samen of the Valuable and 
Interesting Modern Works published to July, and the ac 
tageous Terms on which Families, Reading Societies, and Bow 
Clubs are regularly supplie i with whatever } y 
Works, Magazines, and Reviews they may de 
which are sent in ang quantity throughout Fnz 
and Ireland. Apel y for the above to Mr. BULL, glish 
Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, four doors from Caven- 
dish-square, London. 


HEAP BOOKS.—The Family Classical 

Library, 52 vols. cloth, 5/.—The Fai nburgh Review, 72 
volumes, from commencement to 184), balf russia, 11 guines 
Brown's Illustrated Family B:hie, folio, 1810, only 16s 
‘Travels, 11 vols. vo. 3/.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, 
Works, 69 vols. 129 engravings, be: est edition, purp 
extra gilt, sides and leaves, !6l. 7x. Ged 
Works of Cowper, 15 vols. 3 2. A 
































“ear 
n . Poctic a 
inoroecco, 
—Southes’s Life anc 
2.—Noliin’s Ane — 









History, 8vo. complete in 1 vol. 4s. Paul's. 
Ainsworth, 20 pistes, 3 3vols. 16s., melas selling at C ARV AL fio’ 
ae Book Warehouse, 147, Fleet- street. —A Catalogue of 


Cheap Books will be forwarded on recvipt of 12 postage stamps 
to pre- pay it it. 


ILLER’s CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS 
for JUNE, can *S ontaea on the usual terms. Also, 
Johnson's (Dr. 8.) Works, Complete, together 
with the various separate Memoirs. Anas, and Miscellaneous 
Pieces, not found in his collected Works, forming altogether 26 
vols. 8vo. calf, very neat, only 5/. 5s. 
Quarterly Review, from the commencement in 
1309 to the end of 1340, with 3 Indexes, omy »lete in 66 vols. a 
neat new copy in half calf, gilt, only 12d. 12 102-40 
Novellieri Italiani (Raccolta de" ), con aleuni 
Ritratti, portraits, 26 vols. calf, neat, 3/. 10. Milanvo. 1813-16 
Encyclopedia Perthensis, or Universal Dictionary 
of the Arts, Sciences, Literature, and General Knowledge, 25 
vols. royal 8vo. shectrated with nearly 4.0 plates, half russ: a 
binding, only 3 1316 
Rees’ (Abr.) \Cyclopeedia, or Universal Dictionary 
of Aris, Sciences d Literature. portrait, with an atlas of maps, 
and numerous plates, 45 vols. neatly Lalf-bound russia, a capital 
set, only 1s isi9 
Rushworth’s [Historical Collections of Private Pas- 
sages of State and other Weighty Matters, 8 vols. fol o, in good 
hall russia binding, a cay’ ~e. c t. portrs Aits quite complete, 44. 15s. 














prd-si ree 
H ENRY G. —BOUN I, Bookseller, of No. 4 and 4, 
York-steeer, Cove nT Garbven, finds it necessary to 





state, that be is not in the least degree ‘connected in business 
with any other establishment of the s same name, and that his 
is not the firm advertised as retiring. ‘To prevent mistakes, 
Henry G. Boun begs that his Christian name and address, 
* York-sTREET,” may be observed in favours intended for him, 
His Stock is by much the largest and finest_in Europe, and the 
books all marked at moderate prices. His Guinea Catalogue 
may still be had on the terms constantl aia rtised. 
mest REET, COVENT GARDE 


HE COPYRIGHT of a PROVINCIAL 
NEWSPAPER, which has been established for several 
years, is now offered < SALE, with the Printing Materials, 
Stock of Jobbing Type, aan Goodwill of the Business. The 
Paper has hitherto been conducted on Liberal principles, and 
has influence in returning several members of Parliament, and 
would probably be found a profitable investment to any one 
with a small capital. mir d money not an object. For parti- 
culars address (post paid) to L. M., care of ~ Newton & 












Co. 2, Warwick-square, Newgate-street, Londo 


MARBLE STATUE TO BE SOLD.—A 

fine Italian copy from the Antique Original, APPOLLINO, 
in the Florence Gallery. Inquire of Mr. James Hamilton, Sta- 
tuary,&c., Portland- road, opposite Weymouth-street, where the 
Figure, of ispotless marble, may be seen, 


Sales by Auction. 
IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF RARE SHELLS, 
Messrs. J. C. & S, STEVENS beg to announce they will SELL 
by AUC TION, at their Great Room, 33, King-street, Coverte 
geréen, on WEDNESDAY, 6th July, and several following 


rpiie CABINETS of CHOICE and VALU- 
ABLE SHELLS of an eminent Collector at Paris, com- 

prising upwards of 13,000 Specimens, many of which are of very 

unusual occurrence, and the chief part are in the finest possible 

state. 

May be viewed two ad uys prior to the Sale, and Catalozues had. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & 5 IN, 3 thats Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY, Jone 27, and three following days, 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLE XCTION of 
d BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, including a valuable selec- 
tion of Italian Works; among whic h are, Admiranda 
tatum Romanarum, 2 vols, rassia—Harry 
Sketches in Rome, &c.—Smyth's ee 4 in the 
Ryley’s Pleadir n Parliament, L. If—Liog raphia Britan- 
nica, 7 vols.—Vocabolario della C rol ; 

ary of Painters and Eng ce r 

ted Ornaments—Hlistoric Gallery of Portraits and P ainting, 
3. L. P.—Smith’s Antiquities of W minster, 2 vols. L. P. 
ot 0 extra—Gell's l'ompeiana, 2 vols. .—Hutchinson’s His- 
tory of Durham, 3 vols.—Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols, 1596— 
Ge rntle man's Magazine, from the commencement to 1832—Edine 
burgh Review, from the ¢ ommencement to is41—Gallery of Por- 
tvs aits, 7 Vols. —Polehampton’s Gallery of Nature and Art, 6 vols. 
p.—lngram’s Memorials of Oxford. 3 vols.—Britton & Pugin's 
I ublic Buildings of Londou. 2 vols.—Donovan's Naturalist’s Re- 
pository, 5 vols.—Bewick's British Birds, 2 vols.— Hope on Archi- 
o cture, 2 vols. ser on Wood Engrav ing—Arabian Nights 

by Lane, 3 vols s Prose Works y “ot 
Works, 12 vols.— dson's Works, 
of © owper, 15 5 vols —Walpole’s Catalog 
Authors, 5 vols.—Ilume and Smollett 
Gibbon’s fame, 9 vols. ¢ reece, by Lord Redes- 
laike's ‘I extra Bolinabroke) ‘3 
calf—Watson's T cal Tracts, 6 vols. calf, 
her with a few Lots of Engravings, comprising 
Portraits of nent Divine Various Numbers of recent Pe- 
riodicals—Nusic by the most 

ardner’ s Cyclopedia and F ; F 

#e° ¥; aluations made of Lib ari 8, O 
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Southey's ty orks 
of Royal and Noble 
nzland, 13 vols. cali 

























QuUN LIFE ASSURANCE “SOCIETY, 
LONDON. Managers, 


Charles P ole Esq. Chairman. 
William Burnie, ba, Deputy Chairman, 

Charles B oulton, Esq. . Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie, | Hos Hlugh Lindsay 
James C anna ll, jun. Esq. Charles Littledale, Yi sq. 
Harry C hester, ia. Heury idttledale, Esq. 
John Cockerell, | > George Warde Norman, Esq. 
John Drummond, ks Brice Pearse, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford, io 1. Brice Pearse, jun. Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
Sdward Ilarman, Exq. lenry Rich, Esq. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. Claude Goan hornton, Esq. 
Felix Ladbroke, a George Smith Thornton, ‘Esa. 

JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 

THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
to inform the public that their Rates, on Young Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Oifices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Protits of this Soc sety- = 
Persons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medical 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions or 

rades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will sce the advan- 
tage of eflecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office. 

‘ables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Office, in Corn- 
bill, at the Sun Fire Office in ¢ nay bow py and at No. 65, Wel- 
be reet, Cavendish-square, ndon; also of any of the 
Age nts for the Sun Fire Oilice. 


DECL ARATION 0 OF 
ROMOTER LIFE 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 
London. E 











A BONUS. 
ASSURANCE and 


9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
st tabliahe a in 1826, 





‘Hebert Palk, Esq. 

John Louis Prevost, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 

o Mare hant Thomas, E: Sq. 

. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. P.R.S. 


Wm. Goodenough Hay ter, “aq 
Charles Johnston, Esq. i=. aS 
John ‘Towgood Kemble, Esq. 
John G. Shaw Lefevre, 8 
Trustees —Julun Deacon, E 
Charle Esq. 
The leading advantages of this Orlice are—A low rate of Pre 
mium, without profits, or an increased rate of Premium with 
participation in the protits of the Oi re r 
‘he following are the annual Premiums required for the 
assurance of 100/. on a healthy life in either case :— 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20| W. Ns. 8d. | 30] 20. 
















2s. 2d, | 40] 22. 178. Od. | 50| 40. Os, Bed, 





witli PROFITS. 
Age 20| 14. 16s. 11d. [30] 2. Os. 2d. yao). 3l. Ges. 








6d. | 50| 41. 14s, 2d, 2d. 





Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in in one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale, 
cers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons aillicted 

with chronic and other diseases,and such as are going beyond 
the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates, A 
Bonus, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the Premiums received, has 
just been declared on e i Beneficial Policies, on which three An- 
nual Premiums had been paid on the 3ist of December, 1811; 

and the holders of such policies can receive that amount at 
one e in ready money, or have an equivalent reversionary sum 
added to their policy, or a proportionate reduction made in 
their future pre miums, at oy ,ontion,—Fyospectnses and all 
necessary information may be obtained at the 
aioe MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary, 
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COMMERCIAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 


and LOAN ASSOCIA" PiON, 112, *Cheanside. London, June 15. 5, 
1842.—NOTICE is hereby given to the SHAREHOLDERS of this 
COMPANY, that INTEREST, at the rate of 5 per Cent. per an- 
num on the paid-up Capital, will be PAYABLE on and after the 
25th day of June, at the Office, between the hours of Ten and 
Four. order of the Board, 

___ FRE bE RIC LAWRANC 


W ORK and LONDON ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, King William-street, London, and High Ousegate, 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 
Direetor 

George Frederick Young, Esq. Chairman. 

Matthew Forster, Esq. M. us Deputy Chairman. 
James Audus, Esq. Thos. Gregory, isa. 
Alex. “soonest =a” M.P. William Haigh. sq. 
H. 8. Beleombe, Esq. aries James it. «nson, Esq. 
Lord Ernest Bruce . ve P, George Hudson, Esq. 
Matthew Carr, Je seley Johnson, Esq. 
J. W. Childers, Faq. M.P. W. Matterson, Esq. Lord Mayor 


Henry Cooper, Esq. of York. 
Robert Davies, Esa. Jobn Parker, Esq. M.P. 
Sir John Simpson 


Sir James tyre, M.D. 
James Gadetes n, i sq. Edw. Thomas Whitaker, Esq. 
FIRE ASSURANCE ainst Fire are eifected on 
tablished Companies. 


, 4 able to every contingency 

siherz to become the subject of assurance, may be had on ap- 
ication. 

" DEFERRED ANNUITIES.—Annuities receivable upon a party 

attaining a given age, or on the death of one party in the event 

of another being then alive, may be secured by annual pre- 

miums, payable uatil the period at which the Annuity isintended 


to commence. 
INSURANCE 





Resident Secretary. 





fork. 












Thi . . 
SLICAN LIFE OF FICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 5 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
1797. rectors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. pe Sir W. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
W, stanley C larke, Esq. F.R.S Sah ee mn D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Johu Coope, Esa. Kk. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. George Shum S 
William Davis, Esq. Hampden Turne 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. MI. Dd. F. whe Ss. Mi: atthew Whiting 

. er, Secretary. 

The attention of the Public is directed to the rery Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
‘Tables verified by the actual experience of the vilice for upwards 
of forty years. 

Insurances may be effec ted with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return System 

‘The Assured in the p elican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 

: exposed to the tilities of partnership: and 

nt of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 

the Tables are founded, the Assure with this Company can 

suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 

the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors. 
distinet from the Assured. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Ollices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every principal ‘Town i Mm the Kingdom. 


RGUS LIE E ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Thr pee mp et, Bank. 


_Empegrre ed by special Act of Parliament. 
Farncomh, & iderman, Chairman, 






or. bs: 
» Esq. 


















Jeputy- Chairman. 
ssor Hi ill, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,009/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,0001. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund inve ‘sted in Government and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 

‘he Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 

atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 

| parca thereby, in etlect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 

and frequently delusive prospect of a pe »riodical «livision of prolits. 
Annual Premium to’ Assure £100, 


Consulting Actuary— 














. | For Five Years. | For Seven Years. | ‘Term of Life. 

| "£1 0 3 pi ou ris 1 
ss 10 . 8 liv 
197 110 9 347 
11611 1h oO | 319 3 
310 5 315 5 6 Ol 


In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as u provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Otfice will be found to be particularly tavourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, ay the Medical Officers, attend daily, 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


QCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Chief London Office, 449, West Strand. 
Instituted 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LIFE ASSURANCE, —The Directors have been enabled, 
in consequence of the care exercised in the admis ssion of 
Lives, to make additions tor the last seren years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insured. For e xample ; 











the a piione mn ade to Policies of 1000d. each. vary seme 133d. 7s. 6d. 
to lis/. 17s. 6d. according to the aze at entry—a resuit, it is be- 
lieved, far more favour: = to the Assured than an oti, er Com- 

Ac shed. when the LOW KATES of 


py has hither 
remium charged by 
sideration. 

A printed Statement, containing full particulars of this large 
Bonus, may be had on application to the Secretary, 

e next division of Lite Prolits will take Are in December, 

1846, being an interval of fire years; aud persons entering before 
the Ist of August next, will enjoy one year’s additional rating, 
and rank at next division of profits for Are complete years. 

Forms of Proposa! s may be had at the Oflices, No. 449, West 
Strand, and No. 73, King Willi: amestreet, City. 


CG. SMITH, Secretary. _ 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


+1, Princes-street, Bank, London, 

This Institution is empowered by a special Act of Parliament. 
4 Vict. cap. LX., and is so constituted as to afford the benetits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities =H accommodation than can’ be ob- 
tained in other Ollices. ‘The decided superiority of its plav, and 
its claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
incontestably, by its extraordin¢ ary and unprecedented success. 
Extract from [Increasing Rates of Premium, for au Assurance of 
100/, for Whole ‘Term of Life. 


~ Annual Premium payable during _ 
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PETER M¢ IRRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 











OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT : 
LIFE OFFICE, * Regent-street, Piccadilly. 
stablished 1807. 
Tru. san and Directors. 
HigGrace the Duke of Rutland,) Sir Frederick A. Roe » Bast. 
k.¢ Als »x. Henderson, ot 1.D. 
ape Marqu uis of Northampton | John Edward Conant, Ya 
e Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick ‘Andrew Maclew, Esq. 
1 “4 Earl of Macclesfield Frederick Squire. Esq. 
Sir Wm. Earle Welby, Bart. George Pryme, Esq 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. Glynne Earle x ‘elby, Esq. M.P. 
Sir R. Duckworth King, Bart. &e. &c 
Sir Henry Pynn 

The advantages offered to the public by the above Offices are 
such as result from a course of uninterrupted prosperity—the 
fruits of a prudent and economical management for a period of 
thirty-live years. 

At the present time so many establishments exist, vieing with 
each other in the profession of benesi's, to the public, whieh nu- 
mers failures and consequent ruin to thousands of industrious 
fa s have proved to be fallacious, that the Directors think 
the y will best discharge their duty to the Proprietors and to the 
Public bya vera sti ute mentof the advantages which have been 
realised by the-e Offic 

The COUNT “! r IRK OFFICE has not only settled all claims 
with promptitude and liberality, buc has, from its first establish- 
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ihe Ph OV IDENT LIFE OFFICE has at each septennial 


period divided the whole of the protits, subject to a deduction 
of about a twenticth part only, amoung the insored. The & nefits 
actually secured to live s insured in this Oilice, may be judged of 
by the following ral a: 
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492 46, 105 15 9 197 16 2 299 15 11 64 710 1000 
515 3l 7213 | | 3413 7 204 1 1 41179 1000 
Qs2z #9! 167 8 6 | 326 8 6 |480 710) 974 410, 2000 
JOHN A. BEAT MONT, Managing Director. 


Office, 49. Parliament-street, Westminster. 
ital 509.0002.—10,000 Shares, 5". each.—Deposit 5/, each Share. 
CoR his Society js establis r the Assurance of Lives, upon 
principles combining ec ae w = perfect security. 


wen STERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET Y, 
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George Deew, Esq. 
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ohn Bazley White, jun. Esq 
Cums ulting Counsel—\\ illiam Page wa oa, =, 
‘onveyancing Counsel—Samuel Jay, Esq 
Physician—W ‘liane Richard Basham, Esq. M. bo 
reet, ceeeve nor-place. 
Surgeons—Alfred £ gat sq.; George David Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Cock 3, Bidi lulph & (Co. Charing-cross. 
Solicitors — Messrs. J. L. Bickne!l and J. C. Lethbridge, 25, 
Abingdon-street, Westminster. 
Table of Premiums to assure 1001. for the whole term of li 
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The object of this Society is to afford to the Assured all the 
benefits of Life Assurance, at a great reduction in the rates of 
Premium. For Example: A person aged 30, may with this So- 
ciety assure his life for 500/. by the annual payment of 11/. 3y. 4d., 
which in a Socivty where the Bonus is held out as a main in- 
ducement, would cost him 12/, 7s. 4d., or, in a r words, forthe 
same annual premiam he could at this Oflice assure ve ry nearly 
6001. whereby ag derives AN IMME DIATE. AND CERTAIN 
BONUS OF 1001. 

Il partic’ ulars as to Shares, Loans, Assurances, &c. may be 
obtained on applic ation to the Secretary ; and, if required, for- 
warded to the Country. 

Parties in the Country eligible for undertaking Agencies are 


requested to apply. 
Actuary and Sec retary. 
Directors—Robert Brooks. Esq. Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Esq. 
James John C ummins, Esq. ¢ Smith, 








A very liveral Commission iene . to Selicitors and Agents. 
ED T. RICHARDSON 
Us ION BANK of A USTRALIA. — London 
Office, 38, Old Broad-street.—Capital paid op 800, ovol, 
John William Bue ele, Esq. jC harle 3 Kdward Mangles, 
Robert Carter, ] Ss an Is, t.sq. Liverpool 
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i’sq. 
ll Todd, Esq. 


Kt. Gardner, ksq. Mauchester, Jame 
I houas Young, Esq. 


Jvhn Gore, Esq. 





Truste 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. | James John Cummins, Esq. 
John Gore, Esq. | 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 
Secretary—San ackson, Esq 
Solicitors—~Messrs. Bartlett & Be adome. 
Colonial Inspector—Jobn Cunninsham Maclaren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank grant letters of credit, or bills at 
30 days’ sight, on their branches at Sydney, Bathurst, Hobart 
‘Town, Launceston, Melbourne, Port Philip, and Wellington, 
without ebé rge, and on Nelson, New Zealand, at a charge of 2 
percent. They also negotiate approved bills on the Colonies at 
30, 60, and 90 days’ sight, the terms for which may be obtained 
at their Onlice. Bills for colle % ion transinitte d at the sonal c mates. 

By order of the Board SA JACKSON, See 


AVERLEY NOVELS 


I. ABnborsrorpD Evivion, every fortnight. Parts 
I. IL. Il. 1V. and V. are published, 2». 6d. each. 
II. Peopie’s Epirion, a Number every Satur- 
day,2d. A Part every month, 9d. 
III. Four Sartiine Epirion, a Novel com- 
plete every month, 4s. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


*4* Part VI. of Abbotsford Edition on 19th of July. 








| Publishing Monthly in Numbers, the Cains Parts at 
pence, the Scorg at Half-a-Crown, per Number," 


PART MUSIC. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN HULLAH. 


Hutian’s Part Music consis sts exclusively of unaccompanied 
Vocal Music, arranged for different numbers and descrip. 
tions of Voices, the Parts for each description of Voie. 
being published separately, as well as the whole in Scone 
It is divided into Classes, each Class being distinguisheq by 
a particul: ut Letter (A, B, or other), designating the nwnbe 
and dese riplion of Voices for which the Music is adapted, 
Class A (now in course of publication) consists of Pieces for 
Four Voice S—Soprand, Alto. Tenor, and Bass. The average 
contents of each Number will be, Eight Pieces of Sacred and 
Eight of Secular Music, being at the rate of one halfpenny 
each for Pieces in Parts. Sacred and Secular Music, though 
appearing in each Number, are printed in detached sheets, 
and separately paged, for binding in distinct Volumes, 











The Publication commenced on the Ist of June, with Nod, 
Soprano; No. 1, Ato; No.1, Tenor; No. 1, Bass, (price 
8d. each) ; and No. 1, Score, price 2s. 6d. A new Number 
of each, Parts and Score, will appear on the Ist of each 
succeeding month. Orders should particularly specify 
whether the Score, or the Soprano, Alto, Tenor, or Bass 
Part, is required. 

CLASS B, containing Musie for Five Voices, 


t ) rk will shortly 
be commenced, in a like series of Numbers. 


WILHEMWS METHOD OF 
TEACHING SINGING, 


ADAPTED TO ENG 
UNDER THE SANCTION 





OF THE 
Comsmitice of Council on Lducation, 
By JONN HULLAH. 


The MATERIALS for TEACHING SINGING on the above 
Method are published in the following forms: 


1. 
WILHEMS METHOD OF 
ING SINGING. 
Parts I. and IL., 2s. 6. each; or the Two Parts bound 
together in cloth, 5s. 


TEACH- 


il. 


THE EXERCISES AND FIGURES 


For the USE of PUPILS. Three Books, 6d. each. 


Ill. 
HMULLAWS LARGE SHEETS, 
Containing the EXERCISES and FIGURES, in bold Cha- 
racters on sheets Three feet Six inches long. 
s. I.toX.; XI. to XX.; XXI.toXXX.; XXXI. to 
XLL to L.; LL to LX.3 LXL. to LXX.; and LXXI. 


XX., are ready, in po ireels of Ten Numbers each. 
Price 7s. Gd. per parcel. 






IV. 
SINGING TABLETS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Price, Sheets, 10s.; Mounted on Millboard, 25s.; in Box, 
complete, 3s. 





London: published by J. W. Parker, West Strand. 

Of whom may be had the following 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 
SINGING CLASSES. 


A STANDARD TUNING FORK, 
now first accurately adjusted, by a Scientific Process, to 
512 Vibrations per second. 3s. 


PORTABLE MUSIC DESKS. 3s. 
PORTABLE STANDS for Hallal’s 


Large Sheets. 7s. Gd. each. 

These Stands are so constructed as to exhibit in succes- 
sion all the Large Sheets required in a Lecture or a Class 
Lesson. For the sake of portability, the stand is made to 
take to pieces, and to pack up in a simple form, but it is 
put together for use with great facility. 


PORTFOLIOS for Hullah’s 


Sheets, to hold the complete set of 100. 25s. each. 


FOR 


Large 





A MUSIC COPY BOOK. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1842. 


REVIEWS 


Autobiography, Reminiscences, and Letters of 
John Trumbull. New York, and London, 
Wiley & Putnam. : 

Tue autobiography of one who took part in the 
war for American independence, and who, more- 
over, was the pencil historian of its events, pro- 
mised a larger sum of interest than the volume 
before us can discharge. There are in its pages 
little either of the romance of warlike adventure, 
or of the political anecdote incidental to such 
stirring periods; and still less of that delightful 
artistic chit-chat, to be met with very commonly 
in the lives of painters. But though, both in 
subject and handling, strangely unimaginative, 
the memoir is not absolutely without interest, 
as a memorial of talents unremunerated and of 
hopes withered; while it affords subject for 
many reflections on the antecedents and pro- 
spects of American independence. 

Like every other memoir, which we have 
perused, of the participators in that struggle, 
there is in the volume a pervading atmosphere 
of intelligence and moral elevation, superior 
to that which, as we are led to suppose, exists 
in the States at the present time; and there 
seems every day to be more reason for believing 
that the rapid developement of material prospe- 
rity throughout the vast territories of the Union, 
has acted unfavourably upon the moral condi- 
tion of the people. The strange amalgamation 
which has taken place there, of individuals of all 
European nations, and the continued influx of a 
needy and uneducated population, must have 
had their specifie effect on the public mind; and 
a continued struggle in the one all-engrossing 
pursuit of money-making, together with a fre- 





quent revolution in individual fortunes, render- 


ing life a mere lottery, cannot but have acted 
unfavourably on the fair expansion of the higher 
faculties. How far this admixture of blood may 
have affected also the piysique, is matter of 
curious speculation. As far as reliance can be 
placed in the portraits of the Washingtons and 
the Jeffersons, the race of modern Americans 
has not physically improved ; and the engraving 
prefixed to the volume before us, from the au- 
thor’s picture of himself, possesses a strong 
family likeness to those of his revolutionary 
compeers. With the lofty intellectual forehead, 
there are the strongly chiselled mouth and 
closely compressed lips, so expressive of deter- 
uination of character. With little perhaps of 
that high ideal, or intensely passionate, which 
enter into our notions of the European gentle- 
man, there is a total absence of natural vulgarity. 
The general expression indicates strength and 
breadth of mind, rather than refinement and 
spirituality ; but it is impossible to look upon 
the face without recognizing at once the intelli- 
gence with which it beams. 

Such is the general character of the revolu- 
tionary portraits; and if it be urged that great 
events bring forward greatly gifted persons, and 
that the revolutionists were the picked indivi- 
Cuals of the community, still it must be admitted 
that the colonial Americans were a singularly 
fine race of men, with intellectual faculties in 
great perfection. That at the present day in- 
dividuals of a corresponding energy and ability 
would be wanting, should a like necessity for 
their services arise, it were foolish to doubt; but 
that the demonstration would be different, is 
more than probable ; and, if physical indications 
may be trusted, we can hardly expect that the 
contest would not be carried on in a lower region 
of thought and feeling. Omitting, however, the 
physiologic part of the speculation, it cannet be 
denied that the go-ahead, coarse, utilitarian, 









and material this-worldliness, and the fanatical 
other-worldliness, brought forward in the deli- 
neations of modern American character, become 
conspicuous by their total absence from Mr. 
Trumbull’s narrative; and the inference is not 
favourable to the direction which American 
civilization is taking: so that we tremble lest 
the formation of a high national morality should 
he referred to a future so remote, as to endanger 
the greatest experiment which has yet been made 
in behalf of political self-government. 

Mr. ‘Trumbull was but nineteen years of age 
when the struggle with the parent country began ; 
and when, with the enthusiasm of the times, the 
youth flung himself into the thick of the strife, 
and joined the republican army, his mother 
seems to have been animated with all the spirit 
of a Spartan matron. 

“ When my mother was preparing and packing up 
my linen and clothes for this campaign, she said to 
me, ‘ My son, when I recollect the sufferings of your 
infancy, with your present feebleness of constitution, 
and anticipate the hardships and dangers to which 
you are about to be exposed, I hardly dare to hope 
that we shall ever meet again ; however, in all events, 
my dear son, I charge you so to conduct yourself, 
that if ever I do see you again, it may be with the 
pride and delight of a mother.’ ” 

Young as he was, Trumbull took an active 
part in promoting the discipline of the raw re- 
cruits with whom he was associated, and he 
rapidly attained to the rank of adjutant-general. 
But after a service of only two years, on a trifling 
point of military etiquette, our patriot hero not 
very patriotically threw “p his commission, and 
addicted himself exclusively to the pencil. It is, 
therefore, in his character of a painter, that his 
life possesses its strongest interest for the reader; 
and that interest is of a melancholy cast. Con- 
sidered as an artist, he commenced his career 
under circumstances singularly unpromising. 
[is natural disposition seems to have been strong, 
and to have developed itself early ; but he lived 
in a country barren of all examples. Prints, 
and a few copies, of more than doubtful merit, 
from the great masters, were his exclusive guides ; 
and surely less promising sources of improve- 
ment can scarcely be conceived. In England 
he was received with kindness by his country- 
man, West, under whom he studied, until an 
intrigue of the American loyalists caused him 
to be sent out of the country. He then par- 
tially embarked in army contract business, until 
the termination of the war threw him once more 
on the world with a profession to choose. His 
instincts then again led him back to the pencil; 
and he succeeded in getting the better of his 
father’s predilection for law. On this occasion 
he tells us,— 

“ My reply was, that so far as I understood the 
question, law was rendered necessary by the vices of 
mankind—that I had already seen too much of them, 
willingly to devote my life to a profession which 
would keep me perpetually involved, @ither in the 
defence of innocence against fraud and injustice, or 
(what was much more revolting to an ingenuous 
mind) to the protection of guilt against just and 
merited punishment. In short, I pined for the arts, 
again entered into an elaborate defence of my predi- 
lection, and again dwelt upon the honours paid to 
artists in the glorious days of Greece and Athens. 
My father listened patiently, and when I had finished, 
he complimented me upon the able manner in which 
I had defended what to him still appeared to be a 
bad cause. ‘I had confirmed his opinion,’ he said, 
*that with proper study I should make a respectable 
lawyer; but,’ added he, ‘ you must give me leave to 
say, that you appear to have overlooked, or forgotten, 
one very important point in your case.’ * Pray, sir,’ 
I rejoined, * what was that?’ ‘ You appear to forget, 
sir, that Connecticut is not Athens ;’ and with this 
pithy remark, he bowed and withdrew, and aever 
more opened his lips upon the subject. How often 
have those few impressive words recurred to my me- 


mory—‘ Connecticut is not Athens!’ The decision 
was made in favour of the arts.” 

The difficulties which surrounded his first 
attempts at study, arising out of the state of the 
arts in his native country, were far exceeded by 
those which were fatal to his jecuniary success 
in its future practice. Although he seems to 
have possessed very nearly a monopoly of his 
profession, at no time did it enable him to sup- 
port the necessary expenses of its practice; and 
we find him at eighty-five thus depicting his 
condition :— 

“ Funds, however, began to diminish, and I sold 
scraps of furniture, fragments of plate, &c. Many 
pictures remained in my hands unsold, and to all 
appearance unsaleable. At length the thought oc- 
curred to me, that although the hope of a sale to the 
nation, or to a state, became more and more desperate 
from day to day, yet, in an age of speculation, it 
might be possible, that some society might be willing 
to possess these paintings, on condition of paying by 
a life annuity. I first thought of Harvard College, 
my alma mater, but she was rich, and amply en- 
dowed. I then thought of Yale—although not my 
| alma, yet she was within my native state, and poor. 
| I hinted this idea to a friend, (Mr. Alfred Smith, of 
| Hartford,)—it took—was followed up, and resulted 
| in a contract.” 
| By this contract Mr. Trumbull received at 
| that advanced age an annuity of 1,000 dollars 

(2002. per annum) in consideration for fifty-five 
| pictures, mostly historical, and illustrative of the 
| great national events which had given the colo- 
| nies a country, a government, and a place in the 
civilized world. 

The professional life of the artist was one 
continued disappointment, which he appears to 
have borne with patience; nor does he in- 
dulge in any vain repining at this summing up 
of a long life of labour. The lesson, however, 
which he affords to the young painter is not 
the less valuable; for a man should feel very 
certain of his superiority to poverty and to 
neglect, before he consents to adopt a profes- 
sion not in harmony with the wants and the 
feelings of the people among whom he is to live. 
The United States are not the only country 
where pictorial merit of the highest order /aud- 
alur et alget ; and we believe there are hundreds 
amongst our own artists who lament, when it is 
too late, that they have pursued an object which, 
even in its attainment, has not satisfied their 
moral nature more than it has administered to 
their physical necessities. The market for the 
arts, like more material markets, cannot be 
forced. The national susceptibility has its ne- 
cessary antecedents; and a people cannot be 
drilled into purchasing what they do not want. 
Before, therefore, a youth embarks in the career 
of an artist, he should be certain of possessing 
not only the qualities necessary to success, but 
also those rarer qualities of natural disposition, 
which place the stoic above the reach of dis- 
appointment at pecuniary failure. 

Tn looking through Mr. ‘Trumbull’s narrative 
with a view to extractable anecdote, we lighted 
on the following. The author had made fre- 
quent journies to France, both as a negotiator 
and as an artist; and he was there during the 
Reign of Terror, an object of some unfounded 
suspicion to the government. 

* Taving closed my financial and commercial con- 
cerns, I applied at the police for a passport, to leave 
Paris and France, but met with delays, which satis- 
fied me, that my first reception was but the omen of 
coming evil. I was referred from day to day, and 
from office to office, until ,began to be alarmed. * * 
Having nothing further to hope here, I resolved on 
trying the influence of M. Talleyrand. I went at 
once to his oflice—he was there—and I was imme- 
diately admitted to a éé/e-a-téle interview, in his 
private bureau. Ile received me with great polite- 
ness, and immediately began to talk of the American 
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negotiation, as if I was intimately connected with it. 
This I denied, assuring him that I had no manner of 
connexion with it, nor any other knowledge of its 
progress or state than was common to the public. 
He next alluded very distinctly to the necessity of 
the employment of money, to which I replied, * Sir, you 
have been in America, and know the constitution of 
the United States,,probably better than Ido. You 
must know, that the ministers can take no important 
step which is not prescribed by their instructions, and 
I can hardly imagine that the government of the 
United States could have anticipated the necessity 
of employing money to facilitate this negotiation.’ 
The minister listened to this answer with evident 
impatience, and exclaimed, (striking the table vio- 
lently at the same time,) * Mais, il le faut, Monsieur. 
(But they must, sir.) I endeavoured to keep my 
countenance, and replied with a smile, ‘ That is their 
affair; I am happy to repeat, that it is no concern 
of mine.’ ” . 

At every step his difficulties seemed to in- 
crease ; and at his utmost need, he says,— 

“T endeavoured to recollect some one whom I 
had formerly known, to whom I could look for aid 
in this extremity. The name of David flashed upon 
my mind, His intimate connexion with Robespicrre, 
in the most horrid period of the Revolution, had 
hitherto deterred me from making any attempt to 


renew my former acquaintance with him; but now | 


my situation appeared to be desperate, and he the 
only person of my acquaintance in France, from 


whom I could flatter myself with any hope of assis- | 


tance. I therefore went to his apartments in the 
Louvre, found him at home, was instantly recognized, 
and very cordially received, although many years 
had elapsed since we had met. He immediately in- 
quired about my picture of Bunker’s Hill, Mr. Miil- 
ler, and the engraving. I told him that I had been 
at Stutgard, that the plate was finished to my entire 
satisfaction, that I had both plate and painting with 
me, and was on my way to London for the purpose 
of printing and publication, but found very unex- 
pected difficulty in obtaining a passport to proceed, 
and asked him if he knew the minister of police, and 
could give me any assistance. Ile replied that he 
did not know the present minister— but I know his 
secretary, and that may do as well. Go to your 
hotel, my friend, get the picture, and return with it. 
In the meantime, I will change my dress and go with 
you to the police, e¢ nous verrons, ce tableau-la vaut 
bien des passeports,’ (and we will sce—that picture is 
worth a multitude of passports.) I did so, returned, 
and he entered the carriage with me. In our short 
drive to the office of the police, the conversation 
turned naturally upon the strange events which had 
occurred in Paris since our first acquaintance, * True,’ 
said he,* much blood has been shed, but it would 
have been well for the republic, if five hundred thou- 
sand more heads had passed under the guillotine.’ I 
shuddered—and this, thought I, is the only man on 
earth to whom I can now look for assistance in a 
case which involves the question of imprisonment or 
death. We arrived at the police, and, anxious as I 
was, I could not but be struck with the ludicrous 
effect produced upon the crowd of clerks, (to whom 
I was by this time well known,) when they saw me 
again enter, the Bon Citoyen David leaning fami- 
liarly upon my arm—he had broken the tendo 
Achilles, and was lame of one leg. He asked, in the 
tone of a master, for the secretary’s room ; we were 
shewn in, and he immediately entered upon my 
cause, ‘I have known Mr, Trumbull these ten years 
—I know him to be an American, and opposed to 
the English in their war. Je vous en réponds; il est 
bon revolutionnaire tout comme nous autres’—(L an- 
swer for him ; he is as good a revolutionist as we are,) 
—horrid encomium from such lips. ‘Ie saw the 
battle of Bunker's Hill, and has painted a fine pic- 
ture of it—here it is. J1 est grand artiste, et on fait 
mal de le retenir dans ses occupations actuellement 
paisibles des arts. (He is a great artist, and it is 
wrong to interrupt him in his present peaceful occu- 
pations of the arts.) This plea from the Sieur David 
was irresistible ; the secretary looked at the painting 
—admired it—regretted that my character had been 
so misrepresented and misuhderstood—I should have 
a passport immediately. ‘ But, sir, I must first pre- 
sent you to the minister; he will be pleased to be 
undeceived—_to see you and your picture,” We were 


shown into the minister’s room, and presented to 
him. The same eulogy from David, the same ap- 
probation of the painting, and an immediate order 
for the passport—the minister adding, with a most 
courteous smile, * I am half disposed, however, to use 
the power which I possess, and to retain in the ser- 
vice of the republic, un artiste de tant de talent, (an 
artist of so much talent.) The passport was imme- 
diately prepared, and I left the office of police in 
triumph, returned the most sincere thanks to my 
friend David, took leave of him and his family, 
ordered post-horses, and was instantly upon the road 
for London.” 

Strange moment, strange people, and strange 
David! The union of so cok private worth 
with such a cruel political fanaticism, is almost 
beyond comprehension. ‘ No man,” says Trum- 
bull, speaking of David, “ could be more kind 
and amiable in his family; no man could have 
taken a deeper or more ardent interest in the 
dangers of another, than he had done in mine, 
although not otherwise connected with me than 
as an acquaintance and a brother artist.” 

But Trumbull’s “ dangers” were not yet over; 
and he presents us with another curious peep 
into the shifting panorama of revolutionary times. 

“At St. Denis, the first stage from Paris, I stopped 
to change horses, and as I drove up to the post-house, 
| I observed that the yard was unusually crowded ; 
| and among others, a tall, gaunt, Don Quixotte look- 
ing man, in cavalry uniform, with a sabre propor- 
| tioned to himself, whose glittering steel scabbard 

clanked upon the pavement, as he stalked up to my 
| carriage, and leaning his arm familiarly upon the 
door, (the glass was down,) he looked in and said, 

Le citoyen est seul,—(citizen, you are alone,)—in the 
quaint laconic language of the day. Comme vous 
voyex, citoyen,—(as you see, sir,)—was the equally 
concise reply, while my fears, not fully lulled, from 
the late scenes, whispered to me,—here is a new trap; 
this man is posted here to intercept me, and examine 
my papers, in the hope of finding some important 
communications relative to the negotiation, from the 
American ministers to Mr. King in London, or to 
the government in America. *Are you going to 
| Chantilly # was the next question of my spectre 
neighbour. ‘ Yes.’ * Will you give me the vacant 
seat in your carriage?’ I glanced my eye at the 
} irresistible sabre, and answered, * Willingly, sir. As 
he opened the door to enter, he said, ‘I have been 
| too abrupt, I should have given the reason for my 
| request. I command a detachment of cavalry, which 
is stationed at Chantilly, for the protection of public 
carriages, and of travellers generally, from a banditti 
who infest the forest, and have lately committed 
several atrocious robberies. I have been into Paris 
this morning, on business, and have lamed my favour- 
ite horse, which will be ruined if I ride him any 
further. I must not be absent from my post a night, 
and had been watching some time for the arrival of 
some traveller, from whom I might ask a ride, when 
you drove up, and I thank you for your kindness,’ 
[ breathed more freely. Ile took his seat, and ap- 
peared to be a plain blunt soldier. * You will stop 
at Chantilly 2 said he. ‘It is not my intention; I 
am in haste, and mean to travel post, night and day.’ 
*You are going to Calais?’ * Yes.’ * You are an 
Englishman?” No, an American of the United 
States.’ ‘ But your carriage is English; you are 
going to London? * True,and impatient to get on.’ 
* You cannot go on to-night ; you must stop at Chan- 
tilly, and sup with me, for the forest is dangerous, 
and my men are harassed, so that I cannot give you 
an escort until morning.’ Again my heart beat quick. 
I was completely in the power of this man—there 
was no possibility of escape—he would execute his 
commission at his leisure, and search me in his own 
quarters, surrounded by his troops. We drove on, 
and after a short silence he abruptly asked, * Do you 
know the Prince de Poix in London 2?’ ‘I have seen 
him.’ * He is a great fool,’ exclaimed he. * He 
commanded a company of the royal guard, in which 
I was a private soldier; he emigrated, and I com- 
mand in his place. ‘ Was not that folly?’ Again I 
began to be reassured, and to believe that he was 
indeed an honest, blunt, heels-over-head soldier. 
We rode on, and all his conversation was in the 











same heedless style ; and I recovered my tranquillity, 


though vexed at the unavoidable delay. We reached 
Chantilly early in the evening, and he hurried to hig 
quarters, promising to return in half an hour to 
supper. This he did, and we supped together most 
amicably and cheerfully. At length, he asked at 
what hour I chose to proceed in the morning, and 
receiving for answer, ‘at daylight,’ * Bon, a laube dy 
jour vous entendrez sonner le bugle de votre escorte, 
dessous votre fenétre.’ (Well, at daybreak we shall 
sound the bugle for your escort, under your window.) 
We separated in mutual good humour. I ordered 
horses to be put to my carriage at daybreak, retired, 
and slept with some composure, after the various 
agitations of the day. With the early dawn, I was 
up and dressing, when the bugle sounded under my 
window, as promised. I mounted my carriage and 
drove off, under the escort of ten as fine hussars ag | 
ever saw. A few hours carried us through the forest, 
without any adventure, and the sub-officer and guard 
took their leave, en militaire, wishing me a pleasant 
journey.” 

It is only necessary to add, that shortly after 
the completion of his memoir, Mr. Trumbull 
died. Never having seen any of his works, we 
are not able to speak of him as an artist. 





France Daguerrolyped : or the War Fever. By 

Captain Capsicuin Pepper. Saunders & Otley, 
Tus book, though a mere bubble, is noticeable 
as indicating the nature and colour of the turbid 
waters from which it springs, and the direction of 
their current. But we shall abstain from analyz- 
ing and rest content with a gossip, leaving the 
Captain to settle accounts as best he may with 
his friends, the writers of the Charivari, Les 
Guépes and other like records, whose style he 
affects, and whose malice he is delighted to quote, 
for his book is furiously Anti-Gallican. Now, 
though MM. Gavarni, Philipon, and Dawnier 
the caricaturists, and their coadjutors the feuil- 
letonists, fill their pockets and exhaust their 
spleen by mocking at their own Guizots, Thiers, 
and Molés—it is a question how far they will 
admire this employment of their sarcasms and 
scandals. We shall assured!y think better of the 
temper of French journalists, if after this diatribe 
Captain Capsicum be bidden to any more of the 
claret dinners by which the brotherhood recog- 
nized him on his last ramble. Leaving him, 
however, to arrange ‘‘ the pretty quarrel,” we 
shall be, for the moment, of no party; and, care- 
less whether the scraps we extract be original or 
translated, shall ramble through the pages of 
this unconnected book, stopping and prating as 
the humour seizes us—of fortifications, palletéls, 
vaudevilles, or soireés. 

Captain Pepper’s remarks on the “ Bastion 
fever” bite: and his record of the revival of La 
Marseillaise tallies with certain personal recol- 
lections of that strange summer; when an un- 
travelled Englishman, innocent of French em- 
phase, who found himself in the theatres or on 
the boulevards, might have been excused had he 
fancied himself in Pandemonium ; such was the 
venting of volcanic exclamations—such the gri- 
macing of bearded chins. Nay, we ourselves 
were by no means sure that the hope of The 
Atheneum was not about to be cut off in the 
flower of its youth, on the evening of the day 
when Guizot’s ministry made its début in the 
Chambers, and swarms of excited men tore the 
Moniteur by armfulls from the news-venders 
—and, rushing to the windows of the shops 
and cafés, (too impatient to enter) read. by 
lamplight, the King’s speech! But maugre these 
recollections, and other private encounters more 
whimsical, we are slow to believe in such an in- 
veteracy of hatred between the two countries, as 
forms the main argument of our red hot Captain's 
book. Nor can we altogether admit the decline 
of French courtesy. There may be less bowing 
and cringing among our neighbours, than in 





the old age of Louis Quinze or the youth of 
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Marie Antoinette: the country has since gone 
through two revolutions: but that the people 
are essentially more brutal, any man may take 
the liberty of doubting, who compares the revo- 
Jutionary mob of 1880, with that whose pike was 
swathed by the long fair tresses of the beautiful 
Princess de Lamballe ! 

So much for our counterblast against Captain 
Capsicum : henceforth he shall rail as he pleases; 
and as he pleases (very possibly on French 
authority) satirize the official pomposities of 
M. Thiers—as in the following extract :— 

« No sooner was Thiers installed as Prime Minister 
jn the Foreign Office, on the memorable First of 
March, 1840, than he proceeded to put his establish- 
ment, which was before en grand seigneur, on a 
prouder footing, and incontestably en prince. Ie was 
bent on proving that, in spite of his five fect four 
inches (a measurement rather stretched in his favour), 
he was in reality a Great Minister. Rarely had Paris 
seen so magnificent an ameublement—so gorgeous a 
suite, so extensive a retinue. He had carried to the 
metropolis many years before, from the borders of 
the Mediterranean, much of the luxurious and showy 
tastes which distinguish the South, which hover 
amidst the ruins of antique classic grandeur at Nismes 





and Marseilles, and dovetail readily with the bom- | 


bastic dash of Gascony. 
was one element more which Monsieur Thiers con- 


ceived to justify his self-comparison with Napoleon ; | 


and palatial magnificence was pushing the parallel. 
* * 


His Southern extraction | 


The only remark which the new Minister's | 


splendour drew from the Ambassador of a great | 


Northern power was: * Corbleu ! le foutriquet se loge 
bien.” So besieged was the Hotel of Foreign Affairs 
for the first fortnight with ‘apissiers, upholsterers, 
and tailors, that up to that moment the President of 
the Council seemed to have presided over nothing 
but a select Committee of tradesmen, and the little 
gentleman’s genius to have been entirely concentrat- 
ed upon conceiving and maturing the grandest mea- 
sures—of livery! ‘The superfine reformer had seen 
no reform more urgent or more useful than that of 
his valet’s inexpressibles ; and his vaunted new and 
extended ideas of government were confined to the 
regulation of his antechamber, his grooms and his 
lacqueys. * * Ilis Journals chronicled the impor- 
tant intelligence that all the domestics at the Hotel 
of Foreign Affairs were dressed in black—habits noirs 
a la Frangaise—black breeches with exterior garters, 
silk waistcoat, silk stockings, and dress shoes with 
buckles, while the huissiers and valets de chambre all 
wore powder. Who could deny that M. Thiers had 
advanced ideas? Asto the poudre, said the Opposi- 
tion, it was plain that Thiers was fond of throwing it 
inthe eyes of the public; and if his livery was @ /a 
Frangaise it was not so evident that his policy would 
beso, * * ‘It is calculated that M. Thiers has been 
Minister, altogether, during a period of 1,427 days, 
or three years, four months, and twelve days, for 
Which he has received of the public money, 306,000 
francs.’ This little bit of statistics gave rise to some 
observations. How was it possible, deducting the 
necessary expenses attendant on the establishment of 
a Minister, that Thiers could have found the means 
of displaying, in the furnishing and all the accessa- 
ties of his Hotel, a more than Oriental magnificence, 
of travelling, when he last resigned the reins of 
power, with a train de prince, of providing himself 
with extensive picture galleries, and cabinets of curi- 
osities, purchasing stately villas, and transforming 
into a palace his residence at the Place St. George ? 
And the most magnificent equipages and stately 
teams in Paris—English and Arabian horses and 
Andalusian barbs, barouches and caléches, landaus, 
and chariots of the most exquisite workmanship in 
summer, sledges drawn by coal-black steeds, or 
matchless grays, in winter. And all this out of 300,000 
francs (12,000/.), extending over a ministerial epoch 
of three years and a half. Unquestionably, this 
could not be accomplished without excellent manage- 
ment. ‘4h, mais,’ said Foudre de Guerre, when I 
expressed my astonishment at this circumstance, ‘ M. 
Thiers se vante de posséder un art tout particulier de 
grouper les chiffres !— The Telegraph, said Miile- 
mains, ‘is in itself a fortune.’ * * At the first men- 
tion of Thiers’s master-stroke of Charlatanism, his 
exploitation de Napoléon, a Carlist Countess perpe- 





trated rather a felicitous mot. ‘ Henceforth,’ said 
she, the phrase should be, not ‘throwing dust,’ but 
‘throwing ashes in the eyes of the people.” 


Let us go a step further, and see by whom 
this statesman, whose very name now puts half 
Europe in a passion, was courted. According 
to Captain Capsicum and his friends, — 

“ When Thiers was in office, the bureaux of the 
Hotel des Capucins were constantly crowded with 
young men of the highest rank—scions of the noblest 
families amongst the Accommodation-Pecrs— the 
Pasquiers, the Decazes, &c., who haye never thought 
of seceding to the Faubourg St. Germain, who may 
be said to be the heads of the living’ official families 
of France, and who were too happy, on the one hand, 
to place their sons for their diplomatic novici:te 
under M,. Thiers’s direction, while Thiers, on the 
other, sought to fortify himself in power by these in- 
terested and influential alliances. The Civil Code 
in its 385th article declares that parents are bound 





| 





18 years of age, that we don’t know what to do with. 
We are obliged to pay for their horses, jockeys, 
Champagne, and cigars. Let us make diplomatists 
of them, since diplomacy will enable them to enjoy 
all these juvenile follies, without costing a sou to the 
paternal purse.’ ” 

Now for a bouquet of anecdotes—what matter 
whom they hit? 

“A spirituelle Countess informed me one evening 
that a caricature had made its appearance in London 
(I know not whether this be true or false), borrowed 
from the fable of ‘The Frog striving to make itself 
as big as the Ox." Ma foi (said the lady), the allu- 
sion appears to me to be as piquante as it is ingenious. 
The frog is France, and England has chosen to per- 
sonify herself by the Ox—that is to say the bigger 
beast [” 

“The difference between the French calembourg 
and the English pun-is, that the former is usually 
allied with wit of thought, while the latter as often 
betrays its poverty by assuming the shape of a mere 


to provide for the education and maintenance of their | verbal quibble. The genuine calembourg is afflue:t 
children, according to their fortunes respectively. j in meaning. Thus M. Guizot once, at a diplomatic 
But the budget of Foreign Affairs presents an admi- | dinner, having been much bored by a Spanish chargé 


rable means to official papas (in France, as elsewhere) 


of avoiding these troublesome charges. After having | 


most eloquently and virtuously exclaimed against the 


right which was arrogated to itself by the ancient | 


aristocracy of France to make an exclusive disposal 
of honours and emoluments, and assimilate the public 
exchequer to the hereditary patrimony of a caste— 
after having stigmatised with sublime indignation the 
flagrant abuses of Nepotism, the place-hunting, shop- 
keeping, banking, and bankrupt aristocracy of the 
nouveau régime was no sooner planted within the 
precinets of the Court than it assumed all the exclu- 
siveness, morgue, and privileged domination of the 
by-gone noblesse de sang, with none of its elegance 
and more than its rapacity. The Juste-Milieu aris- 
tocracy is entirely of the philosophic school of M. 
Cousin, having the most profound contempt for vain 
and empty titles, and esteeming no honours but those 
which are monetary. 


| mon ami, elles manquent diablement. 


d'affaires wpon his presumed penchant for Spanish 
literature, exclaimed, * Les lettres d’Espagne! Mais, 
Les lettres 
de change y sont les belles letires ?? Here is a charm- 
ing calembourg by the Duke of Nemours, The Due 


| de Glucksberg, a son of the Due Decazes, Grand 


Referendary, and an intimate friend of M. de 


| Nemours, having observed to the latter at a court 
| ball, at sight of a well-known Polish beauty, 6 Sapris- 


tie, j'aime ceite femme. ‘Sept a la fois! Quel Barbe 
Blew! exclaimed the Prince most felicitously, * cette’ 


| and * sept’ being nearly identical in sound.” 


“T may mention an amusing anecdote which oc- 
curred just before the opening of the Chambers in 
1840, at a small dinner party at M. Guizot’s. The 


| invitations to this dinner were very special, consisting 


*Vulture-wise,’ according to | 


an expression of Foudre de Guerre’s, § they nourish | 


their tender broods at the beak of the budget. 
Fiichtre! like ducks to the water, the moment they 
chip the egg, these official infants betake them- 
selves to the margin of the official Pactolus. Look 
into the Almanach Gouvernemental. There you 
will see that all manner of places are served up 
as dishes at family dinners. There you will sce 
little Barthes, Decazes, Pasquiers, Debelleymes, 
Girods de Ain, &c. &e., spoon-fed with sinecure 
pap, and stuffed with the good things of power.’ 
‘Our Director of the Mint,’ said Millemains, * has 
sown his grain of Persil profusely on every official 
floor in Paris.” Foudre de Guerre laughed Satani- 
cally at Millemain’s calembourg, which was pleasant 
enough, the name of the Director of the Mint being 
also I'rench for that most prolific vegetable, ‘ parsley.” 
*At the present moment,’ continued Millemains, 
‘ our official moutards (the slang name for children) 
are disposed of in diplomatic missions and employ- 
ments, The Persian embassy is chiefly now in vogue, 
being composed of young attachés, who figured pre- 
viously in the same capacity at the coulisses of the 
Opera. These dandy diplomatists have studied the 
march of events—in the steps of semi-nude dancers, 
They have made themselves acquainted with Persia 
through the Opera of Le Dieu et la Bayadére, and 
with the East through the Ballet of La Révolte du 
Sérail” I laughed, and remarked that the prepara- 
tory instruction of most of our young English diplo- 
matists was nearly of a similar character. *’Cre nom 
de milles diables!? exclaimed Foudre de Guerre, 
* these cubs of gants jaunes must make vastly grave 
diplomatists! It comes of this that France is spat 
upon all the world over! Her Embassies are mere 
nests of puppyism, and a few handsome cadeaux will 
determine every negotiation as the parties best desire. 
Hence, wherever our diplomatists appear in the East, 
we hear of nothing but their being loaded with ho- 
nours and Turkish pipes, with respectful estimation 
and Arab coursers, with consideration and Cashmeres, 
with complimentary phrases and wanton Bayadécres! 
France is disgraced and thrust aside ; but the Juste- 
Milicu fathers of her frivolous representatives have 
the consolation of saying to themsclves—and it is all 
they care for—We have gars (striplings) of 16 to 


| nificent upon this occasion, surtout apres boire. 





solely of M. Guizot’s newly associated ministerial 
colleagues and MM. du Journal des Débats—those 
distinguished advocates (as the war papers called 
them) of shame @ fout prix. M. Villemain was a 4 

0 
considerable tact as a rhetorician, Villemain adds 
great powers of mimicry, and on this evening he 
charmed his convives with the speech which Thiers 
had not yet delivered (the session not opening until 
the following day), and this with such a capital imita- 
tion of the ‘ little great man’s’ tones and gestures as 
to wring tears of laughter from every eye. Before the 
parliamentary session of 1840 in England, Lord 
Brougham caused considerable merriment at the 
Duke of Wellington’s table at Strathfieldsaye by a 
similar imitative anticipation of the opening debate. 
The achievement of our eccentric law Lord was 
mentioned in the papers without comment; not so 
that of M. Villemain, French malice being incapable 
of sparing anything. When Villemain’s turn in the 
opening debate was over, ‘ After having listened 
(said the Opposition journals) to the discourse de- 
livered by M. Villemain from the tribune, we are 
convinced that he makes other people's speeches much 
better than his own !*” a 

“The following is a mot of M. Guizot’s in early 
life. When a young man, and in no very easy cir- 
cumstances, he was caught by a fellow-student in the 
Luxembourg gardens, chatting toa very pretty bonne, 
intrusted with a string of children. His friend rallied 
him on the circumstance, whereupon Guizot replied, 
* Mais, mon cher, ce n’est pas une honte pour un 
homme dans la mauvaise fortune de courir aprés les 
bonnes !°” 

“The great multiplicity of labourers required for 
the fortifications of Paris, and the comparative 
scarcity of French labourers as compared with the 
soil which they have to cultivate, occasioned direc- 
tions to be some time since transmitted to the French 
consul at Dublin to ascertain whether any disposable 
number of Irish labourers could be induced to pro- 
ceed to Paris, with a certainty of procuring regular 
employment for at least a year to come. The result, 
as may readily be conceived, was, that a number of 
the ‘finest peasantry’ jumped at the offer as nimbly as 
a salmon-trout at a summer-fly. Under the special 
superintendence of the consul they were shipped in 
disorder and ragged condition for Havre, felicitating 
themselves on the gentility of the excursion, and the 
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unlooked for opportunity of ‘makin’ the tower to 
France, all as one as the foremost quollity—and that | 
upon vilvit, and be paid for their pleasurin’ into the | 
bargain!’ Since the memorable period when the 
immortal hero of the Gridiron, * bein’ in distress in | 
regard of the ‘atin’, thought a solitary ‘Parley voo | 
Fransay ?? a passport to all the mysteries of the | 
French mind, nothing more bizarre and provocative 
of laughter has been witnessed, than the landing of | 
these stray sons of St. Patrick at Havre, and their 
journey on foot to Paris. It was my lot to meet 
with one of them in the centre of the Palais Royal 
at the magnificent Galerie d'Orléans. There he 
stood beneath the splendid glass roof, reflected in a 
hundred mirrors along the walls, stared at by scores 
of moustached loungers, and giggled at by a dozen 
magasin-grisettes in their exquisitely soigneuses toilets, 
looking like Houris in a Paradise. Paddy had 
changed in no respect the costume of his native 
hills. The corduroy smalls were patched and re- 
patched, yet broken, at the knees. The buttons en- 
joyed a sinecure ‘ for convaynience,’ the long strings 
which held the place of knee-buckles fluttered down 
to the ancle. Like Lord Hamlet, he appeared in the 
midst of that emporium of fashion, 
—*‘ With his doublet all unbraced, 
No hat upon his head,” 
but a very stunted and straw-bound caubeen, with the | 
immemorial short and blackened pipe stuck on the 
dexter side; and to complete his parallel with 
** The glass of fashion and the mould of form,” 
Pat had 
—* His stockings fouled, 
Ungartered, and down gyved to his ancle.” 

When to this I add that his hardy and sinewy leg 
was thickly matted with hair of a dusky hue, and 
that his face was bespread with some ten days’ growth 
of beard of a foxy-brown colour, that his brogues | 
loosened by the journey were made fast around the | 
instep by hay-ropes, that his coat was of aboriginal | 
blue frieze, and that in his hand he wielded a stout | 
* alpeen’ which had been his firm support for many | 
a rood, I need scarcely wind up his resemblance to | 
the Danish prince by saying that he was 

“The observed of all observers!” | 
When I first espied him in that attitude of upward 
gazing, which according to philosophers distinguishes | 
man from the beast (a distinguishing characteristic 
which is sometimes very requisite), I drew closer to 
him, impelled by an irresistible curiosity, and was no | 
little astonished at hearing him ejaculate, ‘ Holy 
Vargin, if that disn’t bang Banagher. Eh, then, it’s 
with glass they thatches their houses in Paris!’ ” 

“The feelings of splenetic disappointment, under 
the influence of which the late Mr. F. Standish sent 
his fine collection of paintings, engravings, books, and 
manuscripts out of his native country, and left them 
by will to the King of the French, are properly ap- 
preciated in both countries. Let me here record a 
ridiculous consequence of the legacy in question. Mr, 
Standish was at every period of his life a most eager | 
collector of engravings and lithographed designs, | 
During his residence in Paris, in 1835, he purchased 
at Aubert’s (the Ackerman of the French metropolis) | 
a complete set of the Charivari and the Caricature, 
besides a collection of all the political lithographs | 
published at that establishment, including the cele- 
brated * Pears,’ in which the shape of Louis Philippe’s 
face and head was so ludicrously caricatured, and 
every possible insult was heaped on the sovereign. 
By virtue of the clause in Mr. Standish’s will, these 
were all forwarded to the King of the French !” 

Lastly, “to make the balance true,” we shall 
give another interior :— 

“The ministerial sa/ons of Paris are usually the | 
resort of a very heterogeneous assemblage. There is | 
little of that exclusiveness which is observable in 
England ; and not the least conspicuous of those | 
who figure at these réwnions are Journalists and | 
adventurers of the most doubtful origin, who happen, 
however, to be possessed of some talent which renders 
them useful as political agents. The attendance in M, | 
Thiers’s Salons was always especially miscellaneous, | 
though the minister himself atfected a most princely 
style of living, had splendid equipages, and enter- 
tained, indeed, in a very magnificent, though (as 
might be expected) a stilted, ambitious, and uneasy | 
style. In M. Guizot’s Hotel, on the contrary, there | 
has always reigned a certain spirit of reserve and | 





| who are to be found in Paris alone. 
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exclusiveness, the natural attendant upon the Con- 
servative (Doctrinaire) school of politics. In the 
Thiersist Salons many jokes are bandied about upon 
the subject of M. Guizot’s presumed Anglican ten- 
dencies. Amongst others, is that of a well-dressed 
pickpocket who was refused admission by the huissier 
at the entrance to the Hétel, upon the occasion of 
one of M. Guizot’s receptions, and who by a sudden 
inspiration affecting the English accent, was straight- 
way allowed to pass. This ruse, it was added, pro- 
duced quite a talismanie effect ; for instantaneously 
the man with the steel chain and black livery bowed 
himself down to the ground, and opened the folding 
doors. The ladies who attend these soirées are with 
scarcely an exception diplomatic chatterers—indeed 
the entire woof of Parisian society is shot with female 
praters upon politics, * * Thiers’s set aver that at 
Guizot’s soirées not a soul is to be met whose name 
does not end in off, in eim, or son, the three grand dis- 
tinctive terminations of the patronymics of Russia, 
Prussia, and England. They have also invented for 
M. Guizot the sobriquet of ‘le parfait gentleman, 
intimating that he is the excellent friend of the 
English alliance. * * The vulgar French cannot 
comprehend anything which has not a dash of glare 
and stage-trickery over it, and they therefore do not 
appreciate the repose of Louis Philippe’s Salons. 
Ilence, when one of the lower joints of Thiers’s tail 


is by some extraordinary accident permitted to wrig- | 


gle itself into the interior of the Tuileries of an even- 
ing, he feels quite astounded at the easy, domestic 


attitude of the Royal personages present, who are | 


neither swollen nor stilted like Thiers; and because 
he has not been able to stuff himself to repletion 
with ices, jellies, and gateaux, and drink his half- 
dozen of Champagne and Burgundy (the presumption 


there being that all the guests are gentlemen and | 


accustomed to moral restraints), he goes hack to his 
sensual circle with a complaint that ‘at certain august 


receptions refreshments exist only in a purely mythic | 


state.’ Almost every administration that has existed 
in France since the Revolution of 1830 has contained 
within itself the germ of dissolution in the internal 
divisions of its members. Envies, jealousies, unprin- 
cipled ambition, all, in short, that can spring from 
exorbitant vanity—a gas with which the French 
character is as impregnated as the air they breathe 
with oxygen—thoroughly pervade every department 
of public as well as private life, and render it utterly 
impossible that any set of men can sit together in the 
same cabinet fora single month without plotting their 
mutual destruction. A. wants to push out B., be- 
cause B, is more fluent in the Council. B. is bent 
upon expelling A., because A.’s long-headed logie is 
sure to get the better of him at last, and A., B, C., 
D., and so on alphabetically down to the last em- 
ployé, have each an immediate aim at the Premier- 
ship. I doubt whether any or all the countries in 
Europe contain a tithe of the unprincipled schemers 
Indeed the 
notion of principle as involved in politics is openly 
sneered at in almost every salon you enter ; and so 
wretched and heartless a game of hollow intrigue, 
such an utter prostration of all that is honest, up- 
right, and manly, such undermining, overreaching, 
lying, knavery and swindling, as the whole political 
system of France exhibits, is not to be paralleled or 
even conceived, in any other part of the world— 
China, perhaps, excepted. During the long admin- 





| istration of the Quinze- Avril (as it was called) Molé 


was in a perpetual state of disagreement with Mon- 


| talivet, suspecting him constantly of the most sinister 
| designs, and literally set spies to watch his move- 


ments, with a view to countermine him and explode 
his various artifices. In the administration of the 
Premier-Mars, Thiers and Remusat led an equally 


| cat-and-dog sort of life—the difference being that 


their hostility was so intense that neither made the 
slightest show of concealing it. It sufficed for one 
to say ‘ white,’ for the other immediately to shout 
out * black,’ and it was a common saying that by the 
side of these two confréres, Eteocles and Polynices, 
Capulet and Montague, were upon the friendly foot- 
ing of thieves at a fair, or Kings in a coalition. In 
the present administration MM. Guizot and Du- 
chatel are strongly opposed, though in their mutual 
repulsion they do not outrage decency. In France, 
owing to the deficiency in valuable colonies, there 
are not three, as amongst us, but two great depart- 


> 
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ments, into which the administration is divided—the 
departments of Foreign Affairs and of the Interior, 
With the former usuaily goes the Premiership, Jy 
the present instance M. Duchatel holds the Ministry 
of the Interior, and Guizot being represented (we 
will suppose in the phraseology of Lloyd's) by 4], 
Duchatel is A 2 in the Ministry. Each has his trajg 
of adherents, and the Cabinet is accordingly more or 
less divided into two parties, which, unless Duchatel 
manifests as much good sense as the other Principal, 
will unquestionably lead to a débdcle. M. Tanne. 
guy-Duchatel, the Minister of the Interior, a mag 
of ancient descent and considerable abilities, has 
what the Scotch would call‘ a_ strong following’ in 
the Rue de Grenelle, where his Hotel is situated, 
Ilis personal influence causes a species of schism 
amongst the Doctrinaires, which is rather injurious 
to the supremacy of M. Guizot, ‘le pape de la doc. 
trine’ as he is sometimes called. Count Molé js 
ready to grasp strongly at power, and is intriguing 
vigorously for its resumption ; while upon the other 
hand Thiers’s exorbitant vanity, wrought upon by the 
sickening flattery of his faction, and stimulated by 
the recent renewal of his invitations to the Tuileries, 
is filled with fresh hopes of being called to the helm 
of affairs. In this hope Thiers is mistaken. Unless 
he be raised to power by a popular commotion, there 
are three things which effectually exclude him : first, 
his proved incapacity to guide and regulate great 
| events—secondly, his faithlessness and treachery to 
| the Sovereign, which can never be forgiven—thirdly, 
| the utterly profligate and unprincipled avowal which 
he made in the Chamber that he had been endea. 
vouring to jockey the Four Powers, and that his real 
designs were the direct reverse of what he pretended, 
Such is the state of the French political world.” 

Far be it from us to measure the credence 
| which ought to be awarded to these piquant dis- 
closures ; but we must repeat, that the spirit of 
the book is opposed to our own. 








The Look of the Poets. 
(Third Notice.) 

WE must take a few steps backward for posi- 
| tion’s sake, and then be satisfied with a rapid 
| glance at the Drama. From the days of Nor- 
{man William, the representations called Mys- 
teries and Moralities had come and gone without 
| a visible poet; and Skelton appears before us 
| almost the first English claimant of a dramatic 
reputation, with the authorship of the interludes 
of ‘ Magnificence’ and the ‘ Nigromansir.’ The 
latter is chiefly famous for Warton’s affirmation 
of having held it in his hands, giving courteous 
occasion to Ritson’s denial of its existence: and 
our own palms having never been crossed by the 
silver of either, we cannot prophesy on the degree 
of individual honour involved in the literary 
claim. Bale, one of the eighth Henry’s bishops, 
was an active composer of Moralities ; and John 
Heywood, his royal jester and * author of that 
very merry interlude,” called Zhe Four P's, 
united in his merriment that caustic sense, with 
that lively ease, which has not been too common 
since in his accomplished dramatic posterity. 
| Yet those who in the bewilderment of their ad- 
|} mirations (or senses) attribute to John Hey- 
wood the ‘ Pinner of Wakefield,’ are more ob- 
viously—we are sorely tempted to add more 
ridiculously—wrong, than those who attribute it 
to Shakspeare. ‘The canon of Windsor’s ‘ Ralph 
Royster Doyster,’ and the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells’ ‘Gammer Gurton,’ followed each other 
| close into light, the earliest modern comedies, by 

the force of the “ dme ecclesiaslique.” A little 
after came Ferrys, memorialized by Puttenham as 
the principall man of his profession” (of poetry), 
and ‘of no lesse myrthe and felicitie than John 
Heywood, but of much,more skille and magni- 
ficence in his meter.’’ But seeing that even 
Oblivion forgot Ferrys, leaving his name and 
Puttenham’s praise when she defaced his works, 
and seeing, too, the broad farcedom of the earlier, 
however episcopal writers, we find ourselves in 
an unwilling posture of recognition before Ed- 
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wards, as the first extant regular dramatist of 
England. It is a pitiful beginning. Zhe Four 
P’s would be a more welcome A to us. They 
express more power with their inarticulate rough- 
ness, than does this Damon and Pythias, with 
its rhymed, loitering frigidity, or even than this 
Palamon and Arcite, in which the sound of the 
hunting horn cast into ecstasy the too gracious 
soul of Queen Elizabeth. But Sir John Davies’s 
divine Astrea was, at that grey dawn of her 
day, ignorant of greater poets; and we (“ happy 
jn this”) go on toward them. After Edwards, 
behold Sackville with that ‘ Gorboduc’ we have 
named, the first blank verse tragedy we can name, 
praised by Sidney for its exemplary preservation 
of the unities and for “ climbing to the height of 
Seneca his stile,” —tight-fitting praise, consider- 
ing that the composition is high enough to ac- 
count for its snow, and cold enough to emulate 
the Roman’s. And after Sackville behold the 
first dramatic geniuses, in juxtaposition with the 
first dramatists—Peele, and Kyd, mad as his 
own Hieronimo, (we will grant it to such critics 
as are too utterly in their senses), only— 
When he is mad, 
Then, methinks, he is a brave fellow! 

and then methinks, and by such madness, the 
possibility of a Shakspeare was revealed. Kyd’s 
blank verse is probably the first breaking of the 
true soil; and certainly far better and more dra- 
matic than Marlowe’s is,—crowned poet as the 
latter stands before us—poet of the English 
Faustus, which we will not talk of against the 
German, nor set up its grand, luxurious, melan- 
choly devil against Goethe’s subtle, biting, Vol- 
tairish devil, each being devil after its kind,— 
the poet of the Jew which Shakspeare drew (not), 
yeta true Jew, “ with a berde,’—and the poet 
of the first historical drama,—since the ‘ Gor- 
boduc’ scarcely can be called one. Marlowe 
was more essentially a poet than a dramatist ; 
and if the remark appear self-evident and uni- 
versally applicable, we will take its reverse in 
Kyd, who was more essentially, with all his dra- 
matic faults, a dramatist than a poet. Passing 
from the sound of the elemental monotonies of 
the rhythm of Marlowe, we cannot pause before 
Nash and Greene to distinguish their charac- 
teristics. It is enough to name these names of 
gifted dramatists, who lived, or at least wrote, 
rather before Shakspeare than with him, and 
helped to make him credible. Through them, 
like alens, we behold his light. Of them we 
conjecture—these are the blind elements work- 
ing before the earthquake;—before the great 
“Shakescene,” as Greene said when he was 
cross! And we may say when we are fanciful, 
these are the experiments of Nature, made in 
her solution of the problem of how much death- 
less poetry will agree with how much mortal 
clay !—these are the potsherd vessels half filled, 
and failing at last,—until up to the edge of one, 
the liquid inspiration rose and bubbled in hot 
beads, to quench the thirsty lips of the world! 

It is hard to speak of Shakspeare,—these 
measures of the statures of common poets fall 
from our hands when we seek to measure him: 
it is harder to praise him. Like the tall plane- 
tree which Xerxes found standing in the midst 
of an open country, and honoured inappropriately 
with his “ barbaric pomp,” with bracelets, and 
chains, and rings suspended on its branches, so 
has it been with Shakspeare. A thousand critics 
have commended him with praises as unsuitable 
a8 a gold ring toa plane-tree. A thousand hearts 
have gone out to him, carrying necklaces. Some 
have discovered that he individualized, and some 
that he generalized, and some that he subtilized 
—almost trans-transcendentally. Some would 
have it that he was a wild genius, sowing wild 
oats and stealing deer to the end, with no more 
judgment forsooth than “ youth the hare”; and 





some, that his very pulses beat by that critical 
law of art in which he was blameless !—some, 
that all his study was in his horn-book, and not 
much of that; and some, that he was as learned 
a polyglott as ever had been dull but for Babel! 
—some, that his own ideal burned stedfastly 
within his own fixed contemplations, unstirred 
by breath from without ; and some, that he wrote 
for the gold on his palm and the “ rank popular 
breath” in his nostrils, apart from consciousness 
of greatness and desire of remembrance. If the 
opinions prove nothing, their contradictions 
prove the exaltation of the object; their contra- 
dictions are praise. For men differ about things 
above their reach, not within it;—about the 
mountains in the moon, not Primrose Hill: and 
more than seven cities of men have differed in 
their talk about Homer also! Homer, also, was 
convicted of indiscreet nodding; and Homer, 
also, had no manner of judgment! and the 
Ars Poetica people could not abide his bad 
taste! And we find another analogy. We, 
who have no leaning to the popular cant of 
Romanticism and Classicism, and believe the 
old Greek seauty to be both new and old, and 
as alive and not more grey in Webster’s ‘ Duchess 
of Malfy’ than in Atschylus’s ‘ Eumenides,’ do 
reverence this Homer and this Shakspeare as 
the colossal borderers of the two intellectual de- 
partments of the world’s age,—do behold from 
their feet the antique and modern literatures 
sweep outwardly away, and conclude, that 
whereas the Greek bore in his depth the seed 
and prophecy of all the Hellenic and Roman 
poets, so did Shakspeare “ whose seed was in 
himself” also, those of a later generation ! 

For the rest we must speak briefly of Shak- 
speare, and very weakly too, except for love. 
That he was a great natural genius nobody, we 
believe, has doubted—the fact has passed with 
the cheer of mankind; but that he was a great 
artist the majority has doubted. Yet Nature and 
Art cannot be reasoned apart into antagonistic 
principles. Nature is God’s art--the accom- 
plishment of a spiritual significance hidden in a 
sensible symbol. Poetic art (man’s) looks past 
the symbol with a divine guess and reach of 
soul into the mystery of the significance,—dis- 
closing from the analysis of the visible things, 
the synthesis or unity of the ideal,—and expounds 
like symbol and like significance out of the in- 
finite of God's doing into the finite of man’s 
comprehending. Art lives by Nature, and not 
the bare mimetic life generally attributed to 
Art: she does not imitate, she expounds. Jn- 
terpres nature—is the poet-artist; and the poet 
wisest in nature is the most artistic poet! and 
thus our Shakspeare passes to the presidency 
unquestioned, as the greatest artist in the world. 
We believe in his judgment as in his genius. 
We believe in his learning, both of books and 
men, and hills and valleys: in his grammars 
and dictionaries we do not believe. In his phi- 
losophy of language we believe absolutely—in 
his Babel-learning, not at all. We believe reve- 
rently in the miracle of his variety ; and it is 
observable that we become aware of it less by 
the numerousness of his persons and their posi- 
tions, than by the depth of the least of either,— 
by the sense of visibility beyond what we see, as 
in nature. Our creed goes on to declare him 
most passionate and most rational—of an emo- 
tion which casts us into thought, of a reason 
which leaves us open to emotion! most grave 
and most gay—while we scarcely can guess that 
the man Shakspeare is grave or gay, because he 
interposes between ourselves and his personality 
the whole breadth and length of his ideality. His 
associative faculty,—the wit’s faculty besides the 
poet’s,—for him who was both wit and poet, 
shed sparks like an electric wire. He was wise 
in the world, having studied it in his heart; what 


| is called “the knowledge of the world” being 
| just the knowledge of one heart, and certain ex- 
terior symbols. What else? What otherwise 
could he, the young transgressor of Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s fences, new from Stratford and the Avon, 
close in theatric London, have seen, or touched, 
or handled, of the Hamlets and Lears and 
Othellos, that he should draw them? ‘* How can 
I take portraits,” said Marmontel, in a similar 
inexperience, “before I have beheld faces?” 
Voltaire embraced him, in reply. Well applaud- 
ed, Voltaire. It was a mot for Marmontel’s utter- 
ance, and Voltaire’s praise—for Marmontel, not 
for Shakspeare! Every being is his own centre 
to the universe, and in himself must one foot of 
the compasses be fixed to attain to any measure- 
ment—nay, every being is his own mirror to the 
universe, Shakspeare wrote from within—the 
beautiful; and we recognize from within—the 
true. He is universal, because he is indivi- 
dual. And without any prejudice of admiration, 
we may go on to account his faults to be the 
proofs of his power—the cloud of dust cast up 
by the multitude of the chariots. The activity 
of his associative faculty is occasionally morbid : 
in the abundance of his winged thoughts, the 
locust flies with the bee, and the ground is dark 
with the shadow of them. ‘Take faults, take 
excellencies, it is impossible to characterize 
this Shakspeare by an epithet—have we heard 
the remark before, that it should sound so ob- 
vious? We say of Corneille, the noble; of Ra- 
cine, the tender; of A®schylus, the terrible; of 
Sophocles, the perfect; but not one of these 
words, not one appropriately descriptive epithet, 
can we attach to Shakspeare without a conscious 
recoil. Shakspeare! the name is the descrip- 
tion. 

He is the most wonderful artist in blank verse 
of all in England, and almost the earliest. We 
do not say that he first broke the enchaining 
monotony, of which the Sackvilles and the Mar- 
lowes left us complaining ; because the versifica- 
tion of Hieronrmo ran at its own strong will, 
and the Pinner or WaAKeEr1eELD may have pre- 
ceded his first plays. We do not even say what 
we might, that his hand first proved the com- 
pass and infinite modulation of the new instru- 
ment; but we do say, that it never answered an- 
other hand as it answered his. We do say, this 
fingering was never learned of himself by an- 
other. From Massinger’s more resonant majesty, 
from even Fletcher’s more numerous and artful 
cadences, we turn back to his artlessness of art, 
to his singular and supreme estate as a versifi- 
cator. Often when he is at the sweetest, his 
words are poor monosyllables, his pauses fre- 
quent to brokenness, and the structure of the 
several lines less‘varied than was taught after 
Fletcher's masterdom; but the whole results in 
an ineflable charming of the ear which we ac- 
quiesce in without seeking its cause, a happy 
| mystery of music. 

"This is little for Shakspeare ; yet so much for 
| the place, that we are forced into brevities for 
| our observations which succeed. We chronicle 
| only the names of Chapman, Dekker, Webster, 
|Turneur, Randolph, Middleton, and Thomas 
| Heywood, although great names, and worthy, it 
is not too much to add, of Shakspeare’s brother- 
| hood. Many besides lean from our memory to 
| the paper, but we put them away reverently. It 
| was the age of the dramatists—the age of strong 
passionate men, scattering on every side their 
good and evil oracles of vehement humanity, 
and extenuating no thought in its word: and in 
that age, “to write like a man,” was a deed 
accomplished by many besides him of whom it 
| was spoken, Jonson’s “ son Cartwright. 
| At Jonson’s name we stop perforce, and do 
| salutation in the dust to the impress of that 
i“ learned sock.” He was a learned man, as 
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everybody knows; and as everybody does not 
believe, not the worse for his learning. His 
material, brought laboriously from east and 
west, is wrapt in a flame of his own. If the 
elasticity and abandonment of Shakspeare and 
of certain cf Shakspeare’s brothers, are not 
found in his writings, the reason of the defects 
need not be sought out in his readings. His 
genius, high and verdant as it grew, yet belonged 
to the hard woods: it was lance-wood rather 
than bow-wood—a genius rather noble than 
graceful—eloquent, with a certain severity and 
emphasis of enunciation. It would have been 
the same if he, too, had known “ little Latin and 
lesse Greek.” ‘There was a dash of the rheto- 
rical in his dramatic. Not that we deny him 
empire over the passions: his heart had rhetoric 
as well as his understanding, and he wrote us 
a Sap Suernenn, as well asa Catitine. His 
versification heaves heavily with thought. For 
his comic powers, let ‘ Volpone’ and ‘The 
Alchymist’ attest them with that unextinguish- 
able langhter which is the laughter of gods or 
poets still more than of the wits’ coffee-house. 
Was it ‘done at the Mermaid’—was it ever 
fancied there, that “rare Ben Jonson” should 
be called a pedantic poct? Nay, but only a 
scholastic one. 

And Beaumont and Fletcher, the Caster and 
Pollux of this starry poetic sphere, (‘lucida 
sidera!’) our silence shall not cover them; nor 
will we put asunder, in our speech, the names 
which friendship and poctry joined together, nor 


distinguish by a laboured analysis, the vivacity of 


one from the solidity of the other; secing that 
men who, according to tradition, lived in one 
house, and wore one cloak, and wrote on one 
page, may well, by the sanctity of that one grave 
they have also in common, maintain for ever be- 
yond it the unity they coveted. The character- 
istics of these writers stand out in a softened 
light from the deep tragic background of the 
times. We may liken them to Shakspeare in 
one mood of his mind, because there are few 
classes of beauty, the type or likeness of which 
is not discoverable in Shakspeare. From the 
rest, they stand out contrastingly, as the Apollo 
of the later Greek sculpture school,—too grace- 
ful for divinity and too vivacious for marble,— 
placed in a company of the antiquer statues with 
their grand blind look of the almightiness of 
repose. We cannot say of these poets as of the 
rest, “ they write all Jike men :” we cannot think 
they write like women cither—perhaps they 
write a little like centaurs. We are of opinion 
in any way, that the grace is more obvious than 
the strength ; aud there may be something cen- 
tauresque and of twofold nature in their rushing 
mutabilities, and changes on passion and weak- 
ness. Clearest of allis that they wrote like poets, 
and in a versification most surpassingly musical 








though liberal, as if music served them for love’s | 


sake, unbound! ‘They had an excellent genius, 
but not a strong enoughinvention toinclude judg- 
ment ; judgment being the consistency of inven- 
tion, and consistency always, whether in morals 
or literature, depending upon strength. We 
do not, in fact, find in them any perfect and 
covenanted whole—we do not find it in cha- 
racter, or in plot, or in composition; and lameut- 
ing the defect on many greunds we do so on this 
chief one, that their good is just good, their evil 
just evil, unredeemed into goed like Shakspeare’s 
and Nature's evil by unity of design, but, lying 
apart, a willingly chosen, through and through 
evil—and “by this time it stinketh.” Mf other 
results are less Jamentable they are no less fatal. 
The mirror which these poets hold up to us is 
vexed with a thousand eracks, and everything 
visible is in fragments. Their couceptions all 
tremble on a peradventure—“ peradventure they 
shall do well:’ there is no royal absolute will that 





they should do well—the poets are less kings than 
workmen. And being workmen they are weak— 
the moulds fall from their hands—are clutched 
with a spasm or fall with a faintness. After 
which querulousness, we shall leave the question 
as to whether their tragic or comic powers be 
put to more exquisite use—not for solution, nor 
for doubt, (since we hold fast an opinion,) but for 
praise the most rarely appropriate or possible. 
One passing word of lord, the pathetic !—for 
he may wear on his sleeve the epithet of Euri- 
pides, and no daw peck there. Most tender is he, 
yet not to feebleness—most mournful, yet not to 
languor; yet we like to hear the war-horse leaps 
of Dekker on the same tragic ground with him, 
producing at once contrast and completeness. 
Ungrateful thought !—the ‘ Witch of Edmonton’ 
bewitched us to it. Ford can fill the ear and soul 
singly, with the trumpet-note of his pathos; and 
in its pauses j ou shall hear the murmuring voices 
of nature,—such a nightingale, for instance, as 
never sang on acommon night. Then that death 
scene in the ‘ Broken Heart’! who has equalled 
thal? It is single in the drama,—the tragic of 
tragedy, and the sublime of grief. A word, too, 
of Massinger, who writes all like a giant—a dry- 
eyed giant. He is too ostentatiously strong for 
flexibility, and too heavy for rapidity, and mo- 
notonons through his perpetual final trochee ; 
his gesture and enunciation are slow and majestic. 
And another word of Shirley, an inferior writer, 
though touched, to our fancy, with something of 
a finer ray, and closing, in worthy purple, the 
procession of the Elizabethan men. Shirley is 
the last dramatist. Valele et plaudite, o posteri. 
Standing in his traces, and looking backward 
and before, we become aware of the distinct 
demarcations of five cras of English poetry: the 
first, the Chaucerian, although we might call it 
Chaucer ; the second, the Elizabethan ; the third, 
which culminates in Cowley ; the fourth, in Dry- 
den and the French school; the fifth, the return 
to nature in Cowper and his successors of our 
day. These five rings mark the age of the fair 
and stingless serpent we are impelled, like the 
ancient mariner, to bless—but not * unaware.”’ 
* Ah benedicite!”’ we bless her so, cut of our 
Chaucer's rubric, softly, but with a plaintiveness 
of pleasure! For when the last echo of the Eliza- 
bethan harmonics had died away with Shirley's 
footsteps, in the twilight of that golden day ; 
when Habington and Lovelace, and every last 
bird before nightfall was dumb, and Crashaw’s 
fine rapture, holy as a summer sense of silence, 
left us to the stars—the first voices startling the 
thinker from his reverting thoughts, are verily of 
another spirit. The voices are eloquent enough, 
thoughtful enough, fanciful enough ; but some- 
thing is defective. Can any one suffer, as an ex- 
perimental reader, the transition between the 
second and third periods, without feeling that 
something is defective? What is so? And who 
dares to guess that it may be insprmaTion ? 





A Treatise on Man and the Development of his 
faculties. By M. A. Quetelet, now first 
translated into English. Hdinburgh, W. & R. 
Chambers. 

We reviewed at such length M. Quetelet’s 

treatise, when it appeared in the original, (see 

Athen, No. 406-7), as leaves us little more to say 

on the present occasion, than a word of praise 

on the publishers of the translation, for the judi- 
cious selection of such a work for ‘ The People’s 

Edition,’ and for the price at which it is offered to 

the public. More than once have we expressed 

our suspicions of books professedly written for 
the instruction of the humbler classes,—a sus- 
picion founded on the difficulty of entering into 
the minds of the parties addressed, of sounding 
their wants and deficiencies, and of ascertaining 
the best mode of supplying them. Such books, 
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we have observed, vibrate between the silliness 
of self-evident truisms on one hand, and a super- 
abundance of technicalities and unexplained 
science on the other,—the results of an under or 
an over estimate of the natural condition of the 
uneducated. Where mistakes are so frequent 
in writing for the educated,—where a deficiency 
of order and method is so common in the de. 
velopement of ideas by the learned for the 
learned,—there was every reason for presu 
posing still greater errors in the communication 
of information between classes having little in 
common; and events have justified the suspicion, 
On this account, we are disposed to assign pre- 
cedence, in point of utility as educational instru. 
ments, to cheap publications of works, not of 
such special destination, when of supereminent 
merit; being satisfied that they who are the 
best teachers for the best class of students, are 
generally the clearest writers, and will, therefore, 
be the best teachers for those who have only 
their native sense to bring to the study. There- 
fore it is, that in producing such works as that 
now before us in a form so accessible, the pub- 
lishers are, in our opinion, performing a greater 
service to the masses, than if they issued ten 
times the number of such as pass muster under 
the denomination of * useful knowledge” books, 

This English edition of M. Quetelet’s work is 
rendered more valuable by the addition of a 
Preface, written by the author expressly for the 
oceasion, in which he applies himself to a de- 
velopement of his entire views, and to point out in 
what manner he intends, in future publications, 
to follow up and elucidate the principles already 
advanced. He has also, with his accustomed 
mildness and gentleness, dealt with the objections 
which have been urged against him by critics and 
by authors ; and it is to us a subject of deep mor- 
tification to observe that he has had to defend him- 
self against the imputed tendency of his work. 
M. Quetelet’s book is a book of facts; and the 
sole questions that should be at issue with the 
critics, are whether his tables be skilfully drawn 
from satisfactory duta, and whether they warrant 
the inferences deduced from them. _ It really is 
too bad in any man to question facts, on 
account of some crotchet that the impugner 
may indulge respecting supposed consequences. 
Whatever exists in fact, must accord with what- 
ever is true in opinion; and where facts are sup- 
posed to be hostile to any dogma (no matter 
what), the inference is at least as likely to be 
against the reasoning of the impugner as against 
the dogma; but, however that may be, the dis- 
crepance cannot logically be urged against a 
well established fact. You cannot rail the seal 
off the bond of nature, nor cancel its decrees, to 
suit a purpose. 

Another objection, more plausible, which has 
been urged against the science of statistics itself, 
lies in the false inferences which have been 
sometimes drawn, not merely from imperfect 
data, but from imperfect considerations of the 
best authenticated facts: But are we not con- 
stantly met by such errors in books and in de- 
bates put forward by the practical men or up- 
holders of the rule of thumb? Social statistics, it 
must be admitted, dealing with facts of the most 
complex order, are especially obnoxious to such 
miscalculations ; but M. Quetelet, in laying bare 
the sources of error, goes far to guard against 
its perpetuation. ‘The fallacy, indeed, of prac- 
tical men in these particulars, is generally 
double: first, the argument from abuse to use; 
and secondly, the inference that imperfect ob- 
servation is less trustworthy than no observation 
at all. With respect to the comparative value 
of the statistics of moral and of physical facts, 
M. Quetelet thus reports the result of recent 
experience :— 

“I conceive I may now confidently say, that the 
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tables of criminality for different ages, given in my 

plished treatise, merit at least as much faith as the 
tables of mortality, and verify themselves within 
perhaps even narrower limits ; so that crime pursues 
its path with even more constancy than death. 
Twelve years have elapsed since the data furnished 
py the tribunals of jusiice in France were collected 
with great care and exactitude, and since the ages of 
criminals were first marked ; and, in each succeeding 
year, they have reckoned from about 7000 to 8000 
individuals accused before the courts of assize ; and it 
js still betwixt the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 
five, that, all things being equal, the greatest number 
of persons are to be found in that position. I have 
taken, for the same years, and for the city of Paris, 
the mortality of a period of ten years, and have found, 
that, though my observations included a much larger 
number of persons, and these pertaining to a much 
more homogeneous population, the mortality of the 
capital proceeded with less regularity than the crimes 
of the kingdom, and that each age paid a more uni- 
form and constant tribute to the jail than to the 
tomb.” 

In conclusion, we must recommend the 
perusal of this preface to those of our readers 
possessed of the French original. It carries with 
it, in every paragraph, the strong imprint of a 
mind of a high order. 





The Life of Augustus Viscount Keppel. 
{Concluding Notice.] 

Tur sccond volume of Keppel’s biography 
opens with the breaking out of the American 
war in 1775, and a notice of the disapproval 
with which our hero regarded that contest. 
Hitherto always eager to solicit employment 
whenever active service might be anticipated, he 
now kept aloof; but he was too valuable to be 
spared. Upon the prospect of a war with France 
aud Spain, Sir Hugh Palliser was commissioned 
to inquire into his willingness to assume the com- 
mand of the home fleet; and the Admiral, in a 
personal interview with the King, allowed him- 
self to be persuaded. His misgivings, however, 
were great on the occasion. He was aware that 
the Sovereign had nominated him out of neces- 
sity, not from inclination—he had no confidence 
in the ministry—and many anxieties as to the 
state of the navy; and it will be seen that the 
latter were not baseless, since, when at last, in 
1778, Keppel repaired to Portsmouth to assume 
the command, and hoist his flag on board the 
Prince George— 

“Instead of the noble ficet he had been led to ex- 
pect, there were only six ships of the line in any 
degree fit fur service, a great scarcity of sailors, and 
an almost total deficiency of stores and provisions. 
This state of things tallied neither with the declara- 
tion of the Prime Minister, who a month before had 
hoasted that *the navy was never in greater strength,’ 
nor with that of the first Lord of the Admiralty, who, 
in the preceding November, had affirmed that there 
were ‘thirty-five ships of the line ready for sea and 
fit for actual service, and seven more in great forward- 
ness, which would be ready in a fortnight.” The 
Admiral appears to have behaved with great temper 
and diseretion upon this unpleasant emergency. He 
maintained a total silence upon the subject; and, 
finding the force collected insufficient to require his 
personal superintendence, returned to town, and | 
quietly and earnestly urged his applications to the | 
Admiralty, who now endeavoured to make up for | 
their former negligence, and employed every means 
to render the fivet as effective as possible.” 

To quicken the zeal of those employed on the 
outfit, a royal progress to the dockyards was 
arranged. ‘The preparations, however, were 
scarcely completed, when Keppel was ordered to | 
place nine of the ships of the line, under Vice- 
Admiral Byron's command, for a separate expe- | 
dition. | 

“Such was the scarcity of stores, that even the | 
tacks and sheets of the Valiant, and other cordage | 
rove in that ship, and in the Ramillies, then under | 








ships. Notwithstanding this assis!ance, Byron was 
unable to proceed to sca until the 9th of June, 
nearly two months after D*Estaing had sailed from 
Toulon.” 

Shortly after this our Admiral removed from 
the Prince George to the Victory, and on the 
13th of June, 1778, the flect was fairly under 
weigh. He had been but a few days on his 
station, when hostilities broke out, owing to 
Keppel’s detention of the Licorne, a French 
frigate, encountered under very suspicious cir- 
cumstances. Papers found on board this vessel, 
and the examination of prisoners, acquainted the 
Admiral that the French force was too strong 
for him; and, in pursuance of the express injunc- 
tions contained in his secret orders, in place of 
attacking Brest, he returned at once to England 
for reinforcement. The organs of the govern- 
ment party lost no opportunity of misrepresent- 
ing this act of prudent obedience, and “ he was 
even threatened with the fate of Byng.” In this 
trying juncture his temper and sense supported 
him. Instead of wasting time in vain exculpa- 
tions, or throwing the blame, where alone the 
blame was due, he betook himself energetically 
to equip a stronger fleet for sea; and on the 
19th of July was again under weigh, the ships 
being disposed in three divisions, the van com- 
manded by Sir Robert Harland, the centre by 
Admiral Keppel, and the rear by the Admiral's 
evil genius, Sir Hugh Palliser. We shall now 
allow the biographer to proceed. 

“Tt was hardly possible for two fleets, comprising 
so large a number of ships, and spreading over so 
great an extent of occan, to be in search of one an- 
other, especially in the long days of summer, without 
shortly meeting. In the afternoon of the 23rd of 
July, the weather, which had been hazy, clearing up, 
the French fleet was discovered in the N.E. quarter, 
at about three leagues distant. The signal for form- 
ing the line was instantly thrown out. The French 
Admiral at first appeared desirous of bringing on a 
general engagement; but as soon as he became aware 
of the increase of his adversary’s force, he relinquish- 
ed the design, and used the utmost diligence and 
caution to defeat Keppel’s endeavours to bring him 
to action. By the time our flect had formed in line 
of battle, the evening had closed in, and Keppel hove 
to, trusting the next morning to be engaged with the 
enemy. A change of wind, with a fresh gale in the 
night, made a considerable difference in the relative 
position of the two ficets. In the morning, the 
French fleet was seen attempting to escape under a 
press of sail; upon which Keppel threw out the 
signal for a general chase. Two of the enemy’s ships 
of the line having fallen to the leeward, the Admiral, 
who felt he could not foree on a general action, with 
the wind in its present quarter, resolved to cut off 
these vessels, and thereby to compel the French 
Admiral either to sacrifice them, or to hazard an 
engagement in their defence. Mons. D*Orvilliers, 
however, chose rather to sufier a reduction of his 
strength than to risk a battle. The two ships, being 
excellent sailers, were not taken; they were, how- 
ever, so effectually separated, as to be unable to re- | 
join the flect during the remainder of the cruise. For 
four successive days the French continued to hold 
the weather gauge, and Keppel vainly endeavoured 
to bring them to action. Finding it impossible to 
preserve a regular line of battle while in pursuit of 
the French fleet, with any hope cf nearing them, he 
ordered the signal for keeping the line to be hauled 
down, and that for chasing to windward to be kept | 
flying. At daybreak, on the 27th of July, the French | 
fleet was nearly three miles to windward, and still 
endeavouring to avoid a meeting. The English fleet 
had pressed on with-an ardour which had occasioned 
the ships to be rather extended from each other. Sir 
Robert Harland was about four miles distant on the 
Victory’s weather-quarter. Sir Hugh Palliser was 
three miles to leeward of the Victory, but, instead of | 
making sail to recover his station, continued with his | 
main-sail up, dropping still further to leeward, and 
thereby obliging the ships of his division to stand 
under casy sail. Keppel, observing this, made the 
signal for several ships of Sir Hugh’s division to chase 








mainsail, and let the reefs out of his top-sails, 4* At 
eight o'clock the wind was at S.W., and the body of 
the French fleet bore directly on that point, both 
flects on the larboard tack, standing W.N.W. The 
French fleet wore by signal, one after the other, to 
preserve their line. This evolution was not finished 
till near ten o'clock, when they were all on the star- 
board tack, in a very perfect line of battle, a-head. 
At that moment, Admiral Keppel tacked his fleet 
together by signals very successfully.” * Soon after,’ 
continues Jervis, * the English flect was tacked, the 
wind shifted to the W.S.W., which advantage, joined 
to the ground gained by tacking, and that lost by the 
enemy by veering in the manner described, caused 
us to look well up for them, and left them no other 
means of avoiding an action but tacking and trying 
to weather us. This they attempted, but many of 
the centre and rear, missing stays, they were brought 
still nearer to us, and that part of the line was thrown 
into great disorder. All this happened between ten 
and eleven o'clock, The two ficets were then on 
diferent tacks—the French on the larboard, standing 
to the N.W., the English on the starboard, standing 
to the southward, our van stemming their rear. In 
passing the van of the enemy some shots were fired 
from two of their ships, one of them carrying a flag, 
and supposed to be the St. Esprit, commanded by 
the Due de Chartres, upon which his Majesty’s ships, 
Monarch and Shrewsbury, hoisted their colours and 
began to engage. At twenty minutes past eleven, 
Admiral Keppel made the signal of battle. Our 
van passed the French line without receiving heavy 
damage; but this firing brought the enemy down so 
much, that most of their centre and rear passed the 
greatest part of our centre and rear within musket 
shot, and the wind having been quite abated by the 
concussion of the air, a very sharp cannonade con- 
tinued on the centre till near one o'clock, and on the 
rear, till forty minutes after one, when the firing 
ceased.” Admiral Keppel, determining to reserve 
his broadside for the French Admiral, received the 
fire of six different ships before he returned a shot ; 
and, although on opposite tacks, such was the effect 
of the Victory’s fire, that two or three port-holes of 
the Bretagne, D°Orvilliers’ ship, were knocked into 
one, and the French seamen driven for a time from 
their guns. From this ship he passed on and engaged 
six others, in succession. The French, as on all 
former occasions, directed their fire more against the 
masts and sails than the hulls of our vessels, and 
poured in a heavy fire of langridge, and even made 
use of old nails, twisted hoops, and bits of iron to 
wound and destroy the rigging. As soon as the 
Victory had passed the rear of the enemy, Keppel 
looked round at the position of his fleet, which the 
smoke had till then obscured from observation. He 
found that Sir Robert Harland, with part of his divi- 
sion, had tacked, and were standing towards the 
enemy ‘with a manly sail.’ The rest of the ships 
that had got out of action were still on the starboard 
tack, some of them dropping to leeward, and, seem- 
ingly, employed in repairing their damages. The 
Victory was Jying with her head to the southward, 
with very little way, and in no conditien to tack. 
Nor, indeed, did such a course seem desirable, as it 


| must necessarily have occasioned the greatest con- 


fusion among the ships that were coming up astern 
of her out of the action. Notwithstanding her 
damages, the Victory was the first ship of the centre 
division that got round towards the enemy again. 
*A quarter before two, the signal for battle was 
hauled down, and the signal to veer made; and at 
two the Admiral stood after the enemy, and made 
the siznal for the line of battle a-head. At three, 
the enemy being in a degree formed on the larboard 
tack, and shewing a countenance not to decline a 
renewal of the attack, and our whole rear, with some 
of the centre, making no effort to get into their sta- 
tion in the line of battle, the Admiral made the signal 
to veer, (the fleet was too much damaged to tack,) 
and soon afterwards, the signal for the fleet to bear 
down into his wake."} Hitherto, Sir Hugh Palliser’s 
ship, the Formidable, was in her proper station a-head 
of the Victory, when, although the signal for the line 
of battle was flying, she quitted her station, passed 











«+ That portion of the account of the action, within in- 
verted commas, is from Captain Jervis's (Lord St. Vincent's) 
private journal.” 


Keppel’s command, were unroye and given to Byron's , to windward. Upon this hint, Sir Hugh set his | + Jervis’s Journal.” 
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to leeward of the Victory, which was then standing 
towards the enemy, and did not come again into the 
line for the remainder of the day. ‘The Victory,’ 
says Keppel, afterwards on his trial, ‘ was the nearest 
ship to the enemy, with no more than three or four 
of the centre division in any situation to have sup- 
ported each other in action, Sir Hugh Palliser was 
on the #tarboard tack, standing away from his station, 
totally regardless of the signal that was flying to form 
the line; and most of the other ships, except Sir 
Robert Harland’s division, were far astern, and five 
disabled ships at a greater distance on the lee-quarter.’ 
An attempt was made by the French to take posses- 
sion of these five disabled ships. Admiral Keppel 
ordered Sir Robert Harland to form with his division 
astern of the Victory to cover the rear, and to keep 
the enemy in check till Sir Hugh Palliser, with his 
division, should come into his station in obedience to 
the signal. Sir Robert Harland instantly obeyed the 
order, and, by four o’clock, was formed in the Ad- 
miral’s wake. Keppel, finding by the course he 
steered, to protect the crippled ships, he was nearing 
the enemy, and that Sir Hugh Palliser still continued 
to lay to windward, and, by so doing, kept his divi- | 
sion from joining, made the signal for ships to wind- 
ward to bear down into the Admiral’s wake. In 
order that this might be better distinguished, both 
being signals at the mizen-peak, the signal for the 
line was hauled down for about five minutes, and 
then hoisted again, The signal for ships to bear 
down, Sir Hugh repeated, though he had not repeated 
that for the line of battle; but, by not bearing down 
himself, he led the ships of his division to interpret 
his repeating it as requiring them to come into his 
wake, instead of that of the commander-in-chief. 
Having accomplished the protection of the disabled 
ships, and the French flect continuing to form their 
line, ranging up to leeward parallel to the centre 
division, Keppel’s only object was to form his line, in 
order to bear down and renew the battle. At a 
quarter before five, after having repeated, with no 
better success than before, the signal for ships to 
windward to bear down into his wake, he sent the 
Milford with orders to Sir Robert Harland to stretch 
a-head, and take his station in the line, which was 
instantly obeyed. Sir Hugh Palliser making no 
visible effort to obey the signal, the Admiral sent the 
Fox, at five o'clock, with an order to him to bear 
down into his wake, and to tell him that he only 
waited for him and his division to renew the battle. 





This message was delivered to Sir Hugh Palliser at 
half-past five o’clock. The Admiral having hauled 
down the signal for ships to come into his wake, made 
that for all ships to come into their stations, at the | 
same time keeping the signal for the litie flying. All 

this produced no effect on Sir Hugh Palliser; and | 
‘at twenty minutes past six,’ says Captain Jervis, 
* the Admiral, perceiving no regard to general signals 
by the Vice-Admiral, (Sir If. Palliser.) made the 
specific signals for each ship of his division to get into 
her station; before this was accomplished, the day 
closed.’ During the night, which was excessively 
dark, the British fleet remained in a line of battle, 
anxiously waiting until morning should allow them 
to renew the action. The Formidable, however, was | 
not in her station until near daylight, but kept under 

easy sail to windward, and a-stern of the Admiral. 

The French shewed no lights until between ten and 

eleven o’clock, when two rockets and some false fires 

were exhibited. Soon afterwards, three lights were 

seen in such a position as to induce the English to 

conclude that they belonged to the three French 

Admirals ; and every half hour a flash, like that of 
a musket, was repeated during the night. When | 
daylight came, the hopes of the English were con- 
verted into disappointment, for the whole of the 
French fleet, with the exception of three sail, which 
were seen on the lee-quarter, were barely visible from 
the mast-heads of a few of the British ships. Orders 
for chase were immediately given, but, as there was 
not the slightest chance of their coming up with the 
enemy, they were shortly afterwards recalled.” 


We have called Sir Hugh Palliser Keppel’s 
evil genius; and not unjustly so, as all must 
agree who have read the foregoing passage. 
Yet we find, that while in Keppel’s dispatch 
relative to this action, Palliser is mentioned 
with what seems to us an almost insincere 





delicacy, scarcely had the fleet put into 
Plymouth, than reports of misunderstanding 
between the two officers began to be whispered 
about; and the next chapter records that a pre- 
cise statement was made in the Morning Intel- 
ligencer of the disunion which had prevailed 
between Palliser and Keppel, and to which the 
partial failure of the latter was roundly ascribed. 
Palliser was highly indignant, and insisted upon 
Keppel signing a paper which should justify his 
conduct in the affair. This Keppel refused to 
do; whereupon Palliser went straight to the 
office of the Morning Post, then under the 
editorship of the notorious fighting Parson Bate, 
and published his own version of the engage- 
ment. The fire thus enkindled of course could 
not be extinguished ; and the question soon took 
such a shape, that, on the 9th of December, 
Keppel was startled by a summons from the 
Admiralty to prepare for a trial by court-martial. 
The matter was canvassed with more than usual 
animation ;—Keppel showing his usual modera- 
tion and calmness in the House, and Burke in- 
dignantly defending him. From the Chronicles | 
of Strawberry Hill we derive, as usual,our clearest | 
insight into the agitations of the time. 

“Poor Lady Albemarle (writes Walpole) is indeed | 
very miserable, and full of apprehensions, though the | 
incredible zeal of the navy for Admiral Keppel 
crowns him with glory, and the indignation of man- 
kind, and the exccration of Sir Hugh, add to the | 
triumph. Indeed, I still think Lady A.’s fears may | 
be well founded: some slur may be procured on her 
son; and his own bad nerves and worse constitution 
may not be able to stand agilation and suspense.” 

And again, to General Conway, en the 9th of 
January, 1799 :— 

“JT hear Admiral Keppel is in high spirits with | 
the great respect and zeal expressed for him. In my | 
opinion, his constitution will not stand the struggle. 
I am very wmneasy, too, for the Duke of Richmond, 
who is at Portsmouth, and will be at least as much 
agitated.” 

The court-martial had already begun its 
sittings. Popular feeling, as the foregoing extract 
illustrates, was all on the side of the accused. | 
Ile was surrounded and supported by the best | 
and bravest names of England. On repairing 
to the tribunal, on board the Britannia, at Ports- | 
mouth, his boat was accompanied by thirty | 
barges manned with sailors, while only four | 
attended that of his accuser. 

The trial lasted five weeks;—but so com- 
pletely had the accuser failed of his object, that | 
five days before sentence was declared, we find 
Gibbon writing of Sir Hugh Palliser as a ruined | 
man—and prophesying the splendid rejoicings, 
which followed the acquittal of the Admiral. The 
long duration of the proceedings had indeed ex- 
cited popular feeling to an unusual pitch of en- 
thusiasm ; and no sooner had Sir ‘Thomas Pye 
restored his sword to our hero, than gentle and 
simple united in a general burst of congratulation, 
which indeed presently passed the bounds which 
separate rejoicing from riot. Processions, ad- 
dresses, illuminations, attended the Admiral 
wherever he moved. One letter of congratula- 
tion, as it links itself with a courtesy of Keppel’s 
life, not overlooked by us, cannot be omitted :— 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds to Admiral Keppel. 
** London, February 12th, 1779. 

“Sir,—Amidst the rejoicings of your friends, I 
cannot resist offering my congratulations for the 
complete victory you have gained over your enemies, 
We talk of nothing but your heroic conduct in volun- 
tarily submitting to suspicions against yourself, in 
order to screen Sir Hugh Palliser and preserve 
unanimity in the navy, and the kindness of Sir Hugh 
in publishing to the world what would otherwise have 
never been known. Lord North said of himself, that 
he was kicked up stairs; I will not use so harsh an 
expression, but it is the universal opinion that your 
Court-martial is unique of its kind. It would have 
been thought sufficient if you had had no honour 








taken from you,—nobody expected that you could 
have had more heaped on a measure already full, 
My opinion in these matters can be of very little 
value ; but it may be some satisfaction to know that 
this is the opinion of all parties and men of eyery 
denomination, Whatever fatigue and expense this 
business has occasioned is amply repaid you in ad. 
ditional honour and glory ; and I hope you begin to 
think yourself that you have had a bargain. The 
illumination yesterday was universal, I believe, with. 
out the exception of a single house; we are con- 
tinuing this night in the same manner. Poor Sir 
Hugh's house in Pall Mall was entirely gutted, ang 
its contents burnt in St. James’s-square, in spite of a 
large party of horse and foot, who came to protect it, 
Lord North and Lord Bute had their windows broke, 
The Admiralty gates were unhinged, and the windows 
of Lord Sandwich and Lord Lisburne broke. Lord 
Mulgrave’s house, I am told, has likewise suffered, 
as well as Captain Hood’s. To-night, I hear, Sir 
Hugh is to be burnt in effigy before your door, | 
have taken the liberty, without waiting for leave, to 
lend your picture to an engraver, to make a large 
print from it. I am, with the greatest respect, your 
most humble and most obedient servant, 
* Josuvua REYNOLDS,” 

By this we see how the turbulent Londoners 
exhibited their zeal on the occasion; nor was 
the mob made up of the lower classes alone, 
Mr. Pitt was remembered by a lady as having 
broken her windows—the Duke of Ancaster was 
taken among the rioters. The audiences, too, 
of the playhouses caught the flame—and every 
passage or allusion that could be found in the 
occasional patriotic dramas so popular at that 
time, was rapturously applauded. ‘The quarrel, 
in fact, became a party question—Keppel coe- 
kades, caps, buttons, and tablecloths were manu- 
factured—some ladies at Southampton fitted out 
a privateer—Lord Rockingham erected a Dorie 
column at Wentworth in commemoration of the 
acquittal of their favourite. The most important 
testimonials, however, came in the shape of 
votes from the Lords and Commons. In short, 
but for the Admiral’s discretion and modesty— 
which led him to decline further festivities, on 
perceiving the confusion to which they gave rise, 
it would have been long before the fire—to 
speak familiarly—would have burnt itself out. 

We must avail ourselves of the details of con- 
gratulation to get clear of this book—and in 
truth, the remaining portion of it offers far less 
to narrate. ‘The subsequent trial of Sir Hugh 
Palliser—and the very questionable verdict of 
acquittal pronounced on him—Keppel’s resigna- 
tion of his command—his subsequent parlia- 
mentary career, and his official services under 


| the Rockingham Administration—are passages 


we can but point to, not expatiate on. By the 
space we have already devoted to this book, 
it will be seen, that both as concerns matter and 
manner, we regard it as a welcome addition to 


English biography. 





A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. Edited 
by W. T. Brande, &e. Longman & Co. 
An Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs, §c. By J.C. 
Loudon. Longman & Co. 
OF the value of the series of encyclopedial volumes 
now publishing by the Messrs. Longmans, we have 
already expressed our opinion. It will be suffi- 
cient, therefore, if we now state that Mr. Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia may worthily be added to the collec- 
tion. It is substantially an abridgment of the ‘ Arbo- 
retum et Fruticetum,’ and contains the trees and 
shrubs of Britain, scientifically and popularly de 
scribed, with engravings of nearly all the species, and 
an alphabetical Index—in fact, is truly what it pro- 
fesses to he—an encyclopedia of knowledge in refers 
ence to the important and interesting subject to which 
it is devoted. The Dictionary of Science, Lite 
rature, and Art, is also worthy of especial commen- 
dation. It was a work much wanted, and, to ensure 
accuracy, it has been divided into departments, and 
each department intrusted to some one whose name 
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appears as security for general accuracy. Thus, 
Architecture, Music, and the Fine Arts were under- 
taken by Mr. Gwilt, Botany by Dr. Lindley, Garden- 
ing by Mr. Loudon, Law by Mr. Merivale, General 
Literature by Mr. M‘Culloch and Mr. Cauvin, 
Mathematics, and the Arts and Sciences depending 
thereon, by Mr. Galloway, Nautical Science by 
Lieut. Raper, Political Economy and Statistics by 
Mr. M'Culloch, Theology by the Rev. C. Merivale, 
Zoology, Ke. by Mr. Owen, and Chemistry, Geology, 
&e. by Mr. Brande. It is obviously impossible to 
yeview a work of this nature, or, indeed, to do justice 
to it, without running into detail and minute criticism 
that would be utterly wearisome. We must, therefore, 
rest content with recommending it as a most useful 
work, and equally so to all classes and all persons. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Father Connell, by the O'Hara Family. 3 vols. — 
Although Father Connell does not possess the over- 
mastering interest of ‘Crohoore of the Bill Hook’ or 
‘The Nowlans,’ it is, nevertheless, an excellent speci- 
men of the O'Hara ware. The epithet implies great 
minuteness of narration as well as great force of pas- 
sion; while, on the one hand, the author spares us 
no detail—on the other, he stops at nothing, and this 
mingling of the prolixity of the chronicler with the 
concentration of the dramatist, gives an individu- 
ality which distinguishes him among contemporary 
Irish novelists, The peculiar passage of Father 
Connell’s life which enabled the O’Haras to introduce 
him into a novel, was his affectionate and beneficent 
patronage of a poor little boy, whom he found inha- 
biting one ef those nests of Irish vagrancy which our 
authors paint so powerfully. As a popular hero, 
Neddy Fennell may throw down the glove to “all 
and sundry” of his contemporaries. Bold, generous, 
and honest, he is withal tender; one of his first in- 
dependent actions is to befriend and protect an unfor- 
tunate girl, whom chance has thrown into his miserable 
neighbourhood. Years pass, and the children ripen into 
maiden and youth. The former never forgets the 
service rendered to her; too fondly, indeed, she re- 
members it for her heart’s peace: for the boy—raised 
by Father Connell’s kindness from the estate of beg- 
gary—fixes his affections elsewhere. The old tyran- 
nical oppressors of poor Mary Cooney become, of 
course, the villains of the tale, and their revengeful 
misdeeds—of which Fennell is the object, and poor 
Mary all but the victim—furnish more than one of 
those night-scenes, and court-house interiors, which 
were so thrilling in the earlier O’Hara novels: and 
will be found in this to have lost little of their potency. 
Good Father Connell, in short, ought to be a wel- 
come guest in Protestant as well as in Catholic 
houses. 








The Tempter and the Tempted, by the Baroness de 
Calabrella. 3 vols.—This book has been writen by 
one possessed of as much good breeding as good feel- 
ing. To describe incidents, and record conversations 
like a gentlewoman, is something in these days, when 
slipshod composition passes for ease, and slang for 
pleasantry. But to admit that Madame de Cala- 
brella's inventions are probable—that her characters 
are men and women,—is beyond our honesty. Good 
breeding does not always imply knowledge of the 
world, nor good feeling a minute insight into the 
curiosities of humanity, both of which are yequired 
by the novelists attempting to pourtray modern life 
without any immediate reference to the modes of 
the hour. In short, the story is improbable. ‘The 
first act of the heroine is to reject an excellent man 
whom she loves, because he is old enough to be her 
father: so far so good—but her act the second, is 
to throw herself away upon a black-leg whom she 
does not love, and to whom she clings throughout the 
whole of his unhappy life, with an uncomplaining 
devotedness above all praise and above all nature. 
Other men are perpetually hovering round her, of 
Virtues and graces equal to her own, who love her 
dearly, but forbear to tempt her; and she struggles on 
through a labyrinth of perplexing vicissitudes and 
heart-wearing anxieties, until a stroke of Fate, just at 
theright moment, emancipates her from herthraldom, 
and changes her desert for an Arcadia of perfect love 
and prosperous happiness. 

The Fame and Glory of England Vindicated, by 
Libertas. —This is a reply to Mr, Lester’s * Glory and 


wiins 








especial notice. We must, however, in justice to 
the writer, acknowledge, that having resolved to 
expose the impudent presumption of Mr. Lester, 
he has done it effectually—shown that many of his 
pretended conversations are copied almost verbatim 
from published works—and that the American gen- 
tleman’s communication respecting the last days of 
Byron is a mere paraphrase from the review in the 
Westminster, and other periodicals, often in the very 
words of the original. Mr. Lester is here called the 
Reverend, and said to have been one of the deputa- 
tion from the U. S. to the World’s convention, held 
in London in 1840. That a Mr. Lester was in Eng- 
land about that time, we have reason to believe—and 
that he may have lent himself in some way to the 
base uses of this publication, is probable—but that 
an Englishman had a hand in the manufacture of the 
work, we have very little doubt. 

Physical, Chemical, and Geological Researches on 
the Internal Heat of the Gicbe, by Professor Gustav 


Bischof, Ph.D., Vol. I.—Is the increase of tempera. | 


ture observed in mines and deep wells due to chemi- 
cal action, compression of air, or other causes of a 
local character ? or must we admit as a general cause 
of these phenomena a generally diffused proper heat 
within the mass of our planet? This great question 
receives not so much answers, as opinions, Geo. 
logists often settle it to their own partial satistic- 
tion, by phenomena which they have generalized— 
such as the appearances which the pyrogeneous works 
present, — the fractured state of the earth’s crust, 
—the successions and analogivs of organic beings: 
chemists take one or other of the views alluded to, 
according as they look on their science as a mass of 
details, or treat it in connexion with great physic 

truths. Nor are the astronomers left out of 
great controversy, which demands the aid of cosmical 
theory and high mathematical research. The name 
of Bischof is well known in this walk of science, and 
his reputation as a chemist assures for his opinions 
on any subject of this nature a favourable consider- 
ation. But this is one to which he has been long and 
assiduously devoted, and to which his attention has 
been the more carefully turned, because his pub- 
lished views have met with friendly opposition from 
Dr. Daubeny aad others. The work is in three parts. 
The first includes an arranged statement of the cir- 
cumstances observed, which leads to the assumption 
of an increase of temperature towards the centre of 
the earth. This includes the recorded observations on 














themselves, beiorehand, to 
lings, in exe 
| the 


thermal springs, the depths to which surface variations | 


of heat penetrate, and some particular discussions on 
Glaciers, Seas, and Lakes. In the second part, the 
observations made in mines and artesian wells are 
analyzed, in order to decide their sufficiency for 
determining the law of increase oftemperature toward 
the centre of the earth. This inquiry is altogether 
very interesting, and, among the circumstances which 
have been little attended to, we may signalize the 
form of the chronisothermal lines, (lines of equal 
internal temperature of the earth,) which the author 


has investigated at length, and from which it is easy, | 


in many cases, to perceive a simple cause of thermal 
springs at the bases of mountains, The third part 
proceeds to inquire into the theory of Volcanic Phe- 
nomena. The author shows (or thinks he shows,) 
the hypothesis of intense chemical action to be 
untenable as a cause of voleanic phenomena, and that 
the gradual augmentation of heat below the surface 
does explain volcanos and earthquakes. Then, finally, 
the mechanical and chemical excitement of volcanos, 
and the heat of mines and springs, and, viewed as 
varied effects of one general and simple cause, the 
interior heat of the globe. On whichever side of this 
grand question ‘Truth may finally declare herself, it is 
impossible not to value highly a diligent and able 
work like this of Prof. Bischof, and we feel sure that 
those who have hitherto opposed, and may still object 
to the views which he advocates, will derive great 
advantage from consulting the large and systematic 
compilation of facts on which he grounds his infer- 
ences. 

The Book of Thought.—We do not think very 
highly of this Book of Thought, which is certainly 
not compiled from the works of the best thinkers in 
the language. ‘There are numerous and long pas- 
sages from writers whose names are not mentioned, 
and of whose opinions the world might very safely 








Shame of England’—a work wholly unworthy of such | have been left in ignorance. We wish the compiler 


joy of his course of reading ; for one page of a good 
writer he has evidently perused a hundred volumes 
of the merest sentimental imbecilities, Should any 
enterprising publisher undertake a Cyclopedia of 
Trash, ora Penny Magazine of Twaddle, he need not 
be at a loss where to apply for an editor. 

Village Pencillings in Prose and Verse, by Eliza- 
beth Pierce.—To judge from the prose and verse of 
the volume before us, Mrs. Pierce’s pencil must be an 
enamelled toy, fitter for a Saccharissa’s boudoir, than 
the desk of a clergyman’s wife ; her paper, one of 
those manufactures de Juve, with which M. Lavenue 
tempts the ball-giving, ball-going denizens of May 
Fair. The “ Light of the Parsonage” to which she 
calls the special attention of reviewers, as a counters 
blast against the Puseyistical teachings respecting 
the celibacy of the clergy, reminds us of the American 
sermon on female perfection—* Who were last at 
the Cross ?—Ladies. Who were first at the Sepul- 
chre ?—Ladies.” 

English Melodies, and other Poems, by T. J. 
Ouseley.—This volume is ushered in by a dazzling 
array of Noble, Right Honourable, and Honourable 
names,—* Under whose Immediate Patronage” it is 
said to appear. We were puzzled, at first, to know 
what kind of patronage was meant to be implied by 
the publication of the above-mentioned list of names 
—how far it was intended to take opinion by storm 
—these lords and baronets offering themselves as 
vouchers for the poetry of the volume. But a little 
addition, in small type, after one or two ofthe names, 
(to the following 2 copies”—* 4 copies”) at 
ouce reduced the imposing display to the dimensions 
of a mere table of those who were willing to pledge 

the extent of a few shil- 
nge for the volume—the words * Under 
ite Patronage of,” being only another 
magnificent formula for “List of Sub- 
If they mean anything more, we can only 
r, that a volume having such a display of patron- 
we may very well dispense with ours; and that the 
author’s strength hefure the public lies precisely 
where—with a salutary self-distrust,—he has chosen 
to place it. 

The Unknown, A Poem, with others, by J. G, 
Sarjeant.—The author states that “the large share 
of patronage bestowed upon his * Hours of Solitude’ ” 
is answerable for this volume. ‘This should be a 
warning to critics. Our readers will probably re- 
member a familiar fable, from Zsop, in which a 
culprit, on his way to punishment, requests leave to 
speak with his mother, and practises upon her this 
species of recrimination, in a manner nearly as em- 
phatic and persuasive as the poem and _ preface 
before us :—which charge of the convict is held out, 
by the fabulist, as a warning to all mothers, how they 
involve themselves, by early weakness and acquies- 
ence, in the after guilt of their children. Any future 
publication of the author of * The Unknown’ shall 
have no title to justify on the plea of our encourage- 
ment—and we wash our hands, at once, of all respon- 
sibility for that literary execution which will, some 
day or other, be done upon him, if he persists in 
offences like this. 

Emilia Monteiro; a Ballad of the Old Hale Heath, 
by W. H. Leatham.—Of this volume it will be suffi- 
cient to say that Heath, and its Old Hale, are in 
Yorkshire—the latter having heen once tenanted by 
a Sisterhood of Nuns—and that if this poem shall 
ever succced in drawing tourists to these objects, they 
will probably be of that class who will be glad to 
beguile the way with such reading as— 

Henrie Clifforde and Margaret Percy. A Poem, 
in the ballad style. 

Merelina, or Such is Life: a series of Letters, by 
T. ‘I’. T.—Many a mirth-loving reader will eagerly 
inquire, on reading the above title, have we here an- 
other drollery by the author of the * Porcelain Tower’? 
Alas—no! in spite of the sprightly sound of the 
heroine’s name, this spurious T. 'T. 'T. proves to be 
innocent of all merriment. Llannah More might 
have planned the tale, and the most serious Miss or 
Mistress that ever wove scriptural fictions, filled up 
the outline. Merelina is a child of nature, whose 
beauty and simplicity recommend her to a Ceelebs 
redivivus: for a while, however, he is hindered from 
approaching her, by sundry misconceptions and awk- 
ward accidents, which are purposely contrived by 
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Miss Josephine Charlton, that diabolical woman of 
the world, whom the writers of religious novels are 
so particularly fond of drawing. She, of course, is 
ultimately foiled of her aim, while Merelina is united 
to her suitor; and the book ends with a Doxology, 
in intention very pious, in effect a little profane. 
In short, this is one of the weakest books, of a class 
we cannot approve. 


Sketches from a Sludeni’s Window.—A collection 
of essays and poems republished from the American 
periodicals. They are light and graceful, though with- 
out the impress of any deep thought. But, perhaps, 
their greatest merit is a perfect exemption from slang 
in style, and from that hard inapprehensiveness as to 
the moral bearing of every-day actions, too often to 
be encountered in our own magazine essayists. 

Description of a Series ‘of Geological Models, by T. 
Sopwith.—Mr. Sopwith is well known for his excel- 
lent work on Geometrical Perspective, and for the 
ingenuity with which he illustrates by models in 
wood and other materials, the ordinary and unusual 
positions of strata, the forms of mineral veins, and 
the “ establishment” (if we may so term it) of coal 
districts. The explanations in this work are intended 
to accompany the models alluded to, but they have 
an independent value, in consequence of being illus- 
trated by lithographic representations of the phe- 
nomena shown in the models. Miners will find the 
plain and simple notices of faults, and complicated 
indications of strata, serviceable to their art. 

Returns relating to the Post-Office, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed. Returns exhibiting 
the past year’s statistics of the Post-oftice have lately 
been issued to the members of the House of Com- 
mons. They area continuation of a former series, the 
results of which were noticed inthe Atheneum. It is 
satisfactory to find that in all respectsthey show pro- 
gression in a right direction—in numbersof letters and 
money-orders, and in amount of net revenue. We 
notice the present returns—the first three of which 
relate to the numbers of Letters—in the orderin which 
they are printed as respects—1st, the London General 
Post; 2nd, The London District Post; 3rd, The 
United Kingdom. We compare, in the first two, an 
average of the numbers for four weeks, for corres- 
ponding periods, in the years 1840, 1841, 1842—viz, 
during sixteen weeks, in February, March, April, 
and May. In 1839, the numbers are an estimated 
average for four weeks :— 

1. London General Post, 


Numbers. 
1839 .......... 1,622,147 Before any reduction. 
oo ee ° penned | 
ne MEE 5,070,000 During the ld. rate. 
UR Save sencns 5,430,000 ) 

2. London District Post. 

1899 ..... seees 1,021,386 Before any reduction. 
re 1,590,000 
WBA woceweeeee 1,800,000 During the ld. rate. 
SOD cencceees ° 1,860,000 9 


In both cases, the increase arises from s/amped letters, 
whilst there is a positive decrease in the * paid” 
letters, and as respects the District Post of unpaid” 
letters as well. This fact shows the gradual hold 
which the whole plan is taking. It may be a ques- 
tion whether payment in money might not be safely 
abolished now for all inland letters :— 
3. United Kingdom, 

Average of a weck’s letters, from January to April, 
in 1840, 41, 42: 





1839 ...... 1,585.973 In Nov. before any reduction. 
eee 2,008,687 In Dec. during the 4d. rate. 
1640 ...... 3,080,000 ) 

1841 ...... 3,780,000 -During the 1d. rate. 

1842 ...... 4,000,000 J 


Rates of increase during the last year :— 
London General Post above 7 per cent. 
London District Post : - 
United Kingdom 
Since the commencement of the penny postage, 
there has been an increase of 150 per cent. on the 
letters of the United Kingdom. The rate of increase 
of the last year, is not equal to that of the previous 
years. Considering the very depressed state of trade 
during this last year, it is satisfactory to find that the 
number of letters has even increased at all. Moreover, 
the effects of reduction merely, become necessarily 
weakened every year: and the other parts of Mr. 
Rowland Hill's plan—which both the Commons’ 
Committee and himself conceived to be almost equal 


in importance to reduction—namely, increased facil- 
ities and more frequent deliveries of letters, have not 
yet been entered upon. The plan of hourly deliveries 
in London has now been several years before the pub- 
lic, and still remains a theory only: even before the 
adoption of the penny postage, it was recommended 
by the Post-Office Commissioners; again by the 
House of Commons Committee, and was adopted, as 
a thing to be done, when Mr. Ilill’s plan was 
adopted, it may be said, by Parliament,—but still it 
has made little advances towards realization. It 
seems, indeed, a mystery, why a letter, posted in St. 
James’s Street, to be delivered in Regent Street, should 
be carried through Regent Street, two miles further 
eastward, and then brought back again, before it can 
be delivered at its destination,—or why a whole day 
should be required to get an answer to a letter pass- 
ing between Kensington and the Edgeware Road, 
which places are not two miles apart. The increase 
in the Money Order Office continues at a great rate ; 
—comparing the quarters ended 5 Jan. 1841, and 
5 Jan. 1842, the numbers and amount paid and 
received for England and Wales, stand thus:— 
Amount. 

2 651,281 





1,629,276 
It thus appears, that the Post Office has become a 
sort of national banker for the transmission of money 
between the middling and lower classes,—exceeding 
four millions in the year—to their great convenience. 
The Net Revenue, exclusive of charges on the letters 
of the government departments for the years ending 
5 Jan. 1841, and 1842, is as follows :— 
1841 £ 393,166 
NOU sniasiaien oe 444,115 
Here is, therefore, a welcome increase of 13 per 
cent. on the year. May it continue. But, perhaps, 
the most surprising fact disclosed in these returns is, 
that which appears by a comparison of the amount 
of postage revenue for the months ending 5 Jan. 
1840, and 1842; the first being the month of the 
existence of the fourpenny rate :— 
£ 103,623 
160,583 








The substitution of a penny for a fourpenny rate hag 
thus far, then, been productive of a loss of only 3 per 
cent! It can no longer be doubted whether a four. 
penny or penny rate would produce most revenue in 
the long run. Indeed, we may expect the penny 
rate to be the most profitable in Jan. 1843: should 
the present ratio of increase continue, it must be so 
without doubt. 





List of New Books.—Retrospect of Practical Medicing 
and Surgery, edited by W. Braithwaite, M.D., Part y,, 
January—July, 1842, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.; also a new edition of 
ditto, Part I., l2mo. 4s. Gd. cl—The Naval and Military 
Medical Reference Book, by W. Brewer, M.D., 12mo. 7s, ¢, 
—The Christian Mother, by Mary Milner, author of * Life 
of Dean Milner,’ 32mo. 2s. cl.—Brief Outline of Ancient Hig. 
tory, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—A Catechism of Geology, by James 
Nicol (Oliver and Boyd's series), 18mo. 9d. swd.—Bland’s 
(Rev. Robert) Elements of Hexameters and Pentameters, 
new edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Edward’s (T. W. C.) Latin Delectus, 
new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. el.—Edward’s (T. W. C.) Greek 
Delectus, new edit. 12mo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Wells’s (M. L.) Act for 
Levying a Tax on Property and Income, with Introduction, 
Notes, and an Analytical Index, 12mo. 3s. swd.—Hane’s 
Cymrie, by Thomas Price, complete, 8vo. 16s. clL—4 
Seamper through Italy and the Tyrol, by a Gentleman, fe, 
8vo. 3s. bds.—Liebig’s Organic Chemistry of Physiology and 
Pathology, 8vo. 9s. Gd. el.—Vigne's (Gi. T.) Travels in Kash- 
mir, Ladak, Iskardo, &e., 2 vols 8vo. with engravings and 
maps, 36s. cl.—Granville’s (Dr.) Spas of England, Northern, 
Midland, and Southern Spas, cheaper edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
24s. cl.—Gilbert’s (Ilenry) Pulmonary Consumption, its Pre. 
ventive and Cure, vo. 8s. cl—Edwin the Fair, an Histori- 
cal Drama, by I. Taylor, fe. 8vo. 7s.—Schomberg’s (Rev, 
J. D.) Theocratie Philosophy of English History, 2 vols. 8yo, 
25s. cl.—The Secretary’ Assistant, by W. Kingdon, new edit, 
18imo. 4s. cl.—Brown's Domestic Architecture, 64 plates, 4to, 
27. 28. clL—tIreland and the Lrish Church, by Lord Viscount 
Lifford, 12mo. 4s. el.—Sketches of Country Life and Country 
Matters, by Rev. W. B. Hawkins, l2mo. 3s. cl—The 
Little Book of Nature, square 32mo. 6s. Gd. morocco, gilt 
edges.—The United Lrishmen, their Lives and Times, by 
Dr. R. R. Madden, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Belgium since 
the Revolution of 1830, by the Rev. W. Trollope, crown 8yo. 
lds. Gd. cl.—tIlustrations of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. cl—Lee’s Botanical Looker- 
Out, crown 8vo. 78. Gd. cl.—My Last Tour and First Work, 
by Lady Vavasour, demy 8vo. 12s. cl.—The Idler in France, 
by the Countess of Blessington, new edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
16s. cl.—Greek Extracts, Part IL, (Rugby) 12mo. 2s. hf-bd. 
—Archishop Ussher’s Works, Vol. 1V., 8vo. 12s. cl.—Physie 
and Physicians, post 8vo. 1 vol. reduced to 12s. cl. 








Meteorological Observations made at the Royal Society 
6 A.M. of the 21st of June, 1842, and ending 
By Mr. J. D. Roserton, Assis 











, Somerset House, for 40 successive hours, commencing 
9 p.m. of the 22nd, (Greenwich mean time). 
tant Secretary, Royal Society. 





























































Hours mancerer! | aero | | ns a m re | 
of __jcorrected. corrected! a ttach.| Exter.| oo, .3 Attach.!yrie pn .| Dew in | Wh | LEMARKS. 
2 Glass. Glass Thee. Ther. | =| _— Bulle, sheaial [tuches. es | “— 
| | | | | 
6,A.M.| 29.597 | 29.589 | 65.6 29.709 66.8} 04.7 | 58 | SE | Cloudy—tight breeze. 
7, «. | 29.597 | 29.591 | 67.2 | 29.707 67.8} O41 | 58 | | SE Do. ditto, 
8, 2. | 29.583 | 29.577| 73.8 | 63.5 29.709 70.2| 07.5 | 60 | | SE | Do. ditt. 
29.581 | 71.0 | 29.722 70.6) 07.3 | 58 SSE | Do. ditto. 
29.576 | 71.2 | 29.709 71.5} 07.9 | 60 | SE | Do. ditto. 
29.562 | 70.7 | 71.3 29.701 71.9] 08.8 | 61 | | Do. ditto. 
| 70.3 | 29.683 72.3; O87 | GO | | Do. ditto, 
| 69.7 29.685 | 72.0| 07.3 | 62 | | Overcast—it. showers—brisk wind. 
| 69.3 29.699 | 71.6} 06.1 | 62 | .008 Do. ditto ditto. 
* | 69.3 | 29.691 | 71.6 07.3 | 63 019 | Dark heavy clouds —light breeze. 
9.552 | 69.6 20.685 | 72.0) 07.6 | 62 | | Cloudy —stitt breeze. 
29.554 | 69.0 | 29.691) 71.6} 06.7 | 62 Do. ditto, 
29.566 | 68.9 29.703 | 71.2] O7.4 | 62 | Do. ditto. 
).576 | 68.4 29.697 | 70.6} 05.9 | 60 | Do. ditto. 
| 29.591] 67.8 29.713 69.8| 048 | 61 | Do. ditto. 
| 29.615 | 67.3 29.730 | 69.2| 04.0 | 6 | Dark heavy clouds—stiff breeze. 
| 99.629 | 67.0 29.714 68.6 03.6 | 61 | Moon very bright, with dark clouds. 
l As as 29.615 29.685 | 65.7 29.758 | 68.2 62.5 | 59 Ditto few stars, with clouds. 
12, .. 29.654 | 29.614) 66.6 | 58.8 29.776 67.6) 02.1 60 Ditto ditto ditto. 
1, A.M., 29,662 | 29.654 66.0 | 58.3 29.772 67.3] OL9 69 | Cloudy—moon still very bright. 
2, -- | 29.666 29.658 | 66.0 | 57.7| 29.776 66.8 OLS 60 Fine and starlight—light breeze. 
3, .- | 29.671 29.651 | 65.0 | 56.8! 29.776 66.6) 02.0 | 58 Ditto ditto. 
4, ee 29.689 29.682) 65.7 | 56.2 29.792 664 OLS | 59 Fine—light clouds —light breeze. 
5, «- | 29.703 | 29.693 | 65.6 | 56.8) 29.801 66.6] 02.6 | 56 Do. ditto ditto. 
G, .. | 29.709 29.703 | 67.7 | 71.7 29.819 67.6} 05.3 58 Do. ditto ditto. 
7, o- | 29.711 | 29.705 | 76.2 | 72.3 29.837 | 70.5 07.2 57 Do. ditto ditto. 
8, 2. 29.698 | 29.692] 772 | 66.3 29.835 71.0] 07.5 | 58 | seit icahaial 
me we 29,704 | 29.696 75.6 | 65.7 29.837 71.5 03.8 59 Fine —light clouds and breeze. 
10, .. | 29.709 | 29.690; 75.0 ).0 29.8385 72.7); 108 55 | Do. ditto ditto. 
11, .. 29.700 | 29.600 | 72.6 29.831 73.2 19.4 56 | Cloudy—light breeze. 
12, es | 20.00 29.686 | 71.2 2).821 72.7 14.0 57 Fine—light cloads and breeze. 
1, P.M 682 29.674; 70.4 $8, 29.804 72.2} 12.9 | 55 | | SW | cloudy ditto. 
2, oe | 2: 9 29.669! 70.0 | 71.3, 29.800) 72.0 al | 54 Vv | Do. ditto. 
3, ++ | 29.667 | 29.659 | 70.0 | 71.0 39.796 | 722) 126 | 55 | tm. , 
4, .. | 29.669 | 29.659 | 69.8 | 69.7] 29.794) 72.0) 12.6 55 Do. ditto, 
5, -- | 29.668 | 29.658) 69.5 | 69.2 | 29.799 71.6 14 | 54 S Do. ditto. 
6, .. | 29.680 29.672 69.0 | 63.0) 29.816! 70.8 07.7 56 NW | Overcast—slight rain—stiif breeze. 
7, .- | 29.680 | 29.672 | 68.2 | 62.6| 29.794) 70.0 05.4 57 8 Do. stiff breeze—rainbow. 
8, .. | 29.691 | 29.680! 67.8 | 61.8) 29.812} 69.4) 06,7 58 W | Cloudy—tigit breeze. 
9, v 29.703 29.695 | 67.0 | 58.8 | 29.816 | 68.6 j O48 58 S | Dark heavy clouds—slight rain. 

















The observations of the Baroineter 





lint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for capillarity. 
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STREAMS. 
Ye early minstrels of the earth, 
Whose mighty voices woke 
The echoes of her infant woods, 
Ere yet the tempest spoke ; 
How is it, that ye waken still 
The young heart’s happy dreams, 
And shed your light on darkened days, 
O bright and blessed streams ? 


Woe for the world !—she has grown old 
And grey in toil and tears ; 
But ve have kept the harmonies 
Of her unfallen years: 
For ever in our weary path 
Your ceaseless music seems 
The spirit of her perished youth, 
Ye glad and glorious streams ! 
Your murmurs bring the pleasant breath 
Of many a sylvan scene; 
They tell of sweet and sunny vales, 
Of woodlands wildly green ; 
Ye cheer the lonely heart of age, 
Ye fill the exile’s dreams 
With hope, and home, and memory, 
Ye unforgotten streams! 


Ah! soon the blessed springs of Love 
To bitter fountains turn, 

And deserts drink the stream that flows 
From Tope’s exhaustless urn : 

And faint upon the waves of Life 
May fall the summer beams, 

But they linger long and bright with you, 
Ye sweet unchanging streams! 

The bards, the ancient bards, who sung 
When thought and song were new, 

O mighty waters, did they learn 
Their minstrelsy from you ? 

For still, methinks, your voices blend 
With all their glorious themes, 

That flow for ever fresh and free 
As the eternal streams. 

Well might the sainted seer of old, 
Who trod the tearless shore, 

Like many waters deem his voice 
Whom angel hosts adore : 

For still where deep the rivers roll, 
Or far the torrent gleams, 

Our spirits hear the voice of God, 
Amid the rush of streams. 


Stranorlar. Frances Brown. 





DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. 

Dr. Arnold, the lately deceased Head Master of 
Bugby School, and Professor of Modern Ilistory in 
Oxford, cannot be allowed to pass to his grave with 
the brief announcement of his death, which we 
hastily inserted last week. 

Dr. Arnold, as we have stated, was formerly Fellow 
of Oriel College, to which he was elected from Christ 
College, Cambridge. THe had, however, vacated his 
fellowship by marriage about six years before his 
appointment to Rugby. As an author and editor of 
high esteem he has been long before the public. His 
Sermons, his edition of Thucydides, his Roman Tis- 
tory, and his Lectures, published only a few weeks 
before his death, are too well known to need being 
more than alluded to. There were many competitors 
for the Mastership of Rugby School, several of them 


men of high qualifications, and also supported by the | 


interest of men of rank. ‘The trustees, however, re- 
solved, very much to their credit, to lay aside all 
other considerations, and appoint the man who should 
appear on the whole to be the best adapted to the 
situation: and Dr. Arnold fully justified their choice 
ofhim, The school, which had previously been at a 
low ebb, rose rapidly in public estimation. 


derers, to bring it into disrepute; but the result 
Was a continually increasing repute. The success 


at the universities of the pupils of Rugby School was | 
marked and striking ; and it was the more honour- | 


able to Dr. Arnold, inasmuch as he was wholly exempt 
from the too common fault of bestowing an exclusive 
attention on boys of high promise, to the neglect of 
the great mass of the scholars, Every one received 
eeouragement to improve to the utmost whatever 
Powers he might be gifted with. 


easeana 


Several | 
attempts were made, from time to time, by slan- | 


The love and veneration with which he was re- 


the intrinsic worth of character in each, was such as 
might have been anticipated by those acquainted 
with his own character. He was not only an ad- 


enthusiastic love of literature, and of everything that 
tends to exalt and purify our nature, which, even 
when not united with such superiority of talents as 


ardour all minds that are at all susceptible of it. 
Yet his pupils were far more indebted to him than 
for learning or love of learning. 
endeavour to implant in their minds the noblest 
principles, the most just sentiments, not by precept 
only, but by that without which precepts are gener- 
ally unavailing—example. Those who have heard 
the admirable discourses he used to deliver in Rugby 
Chapel, clear, yet full of valuable matter, and simple, 
yet impressively eloquent, speaking at once both to 
the understanding and to the heart,—will have much 
to answer for if they are not the better all their lives 
for what they there heard. But his best sermon to 
them was his life. It was a continuous sermon, on 
the text, “* Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as unto 
the Lord and not unto man.” For never did any 
man more habitually bring his religious principles 
into the daily practice of life; not by the continual 
introduction of religious phraseology, but by a single- 
hearted study to realize the Christian character. 

Dr. Arnold kept wholly aloof from all the various 
parties into which Charchmen have been in general so 
much divided ; and vet no one who was not himselfut- 
terly destitute of a Christian spirit, could for a moment 
doubt (even though differing from him in some points 
of opinion) the existence of that spirit to an extraor- 
dinary degree in him. And as he was pious without 
cant or affectation, so his extensive learning was quite 
unaccompanied by pedantry, and his remarkable 
liberality in pecuniary matters, wholly unostentatious, 
Indeed, one of the most striking characteristics of his 
mind was, indefatigable activity, pure from all desire 
of display. His public spirit, in itself remarkable, 
was the more so from its freedom from the alloys so 
commonly met with, of craving after personal aggran- 
dizement or glory. If any man ever lived who 
courted reputation only for the sake of influence, and 


kind, Dr. Arnold was such a man. 

His character was also peculiarly instructive in 
another point of view, as showing the perfect com- 
patibility of the greatest warmth, with the most exten- 
sive diffusion, of the benevolent affections. In the 
bosom of his family he might have been thought to 
have his heart engrossed by his domestic affections: 
among his friends again, unconnected with him by 
any nearer ties, he was such as one might expect to 
find in those only who have no kindred; he was a 
patriot again, as zealous and disinterested as if he had 
neither private friend nor relation in the world ; and 
again, his benevolence to all fellow Christians and 
| fellow creatures, was as warm and active as if he had 
had no country, except the world at large. 

Should any one think the description that has been 
given an exaggerated panegyric of misjudging par- 
tiality, let him inquire of those best qualified to judge 
from their knowledge of the man, and they will pro- 
nounce it to he a small portion only of what might 
have been said with perfect truth of Dr. Arnold. 
The decease of such a man in the prime of life, is a 
national loss; it is a loss not only to the present, 
but to the rising generation. Let us hope that his 
example may, even more than during his lifetime, 
inspire emulation, after envy and party prejudice 
shall have been buried and forgotten. Those who 
can equal him in talents and attainments must always 
necessarily be few; but his Christian character is 
open to the imitation of multitudes :— 

* Placido quiescas, nosque . . .. ab infirmo desiderio 
ac muliebribuslamentis,ad contemplatiogem virtutum 
tuaruin voces, quas neque lugeri neque plangi fas est!” 








TRISTAN D'ACUNIIA, 

Wr remember some time since to have gleaned 
from the published accounts of cur own or foreign 
navigators, a few particulars relating to the little 
settlement on this island, almost as interesting as the 
settlement of the Adams’s on Pitcairn’s Island. The 
| following extract from a letter just received has been 


! 


garded by the pupils, and the more in proportion to | 


mirable scholar and a skilful instructor, but had that | 


Dr. Arnold’s, will seldom fail to infect with the same | 


It was his constant | 


influence only for the sake of doing good to man- | 


obligingly forwarded to us for the gratification of our 
readers:— = « Yacht Wanderer, R.Y.S, March, 1842. 
“On the 19th we came abreast of this island. You 
will remember that, during the period of Napoleon's 
| confinement at St. Helena, the British government 
had a garrison here, which, on Bonaparte’s death, 
| was withdrawn, But an old corporal, named Glass, 
| having nearly served the term in the army which 
| entitled him to retire, obtained permission to remain 


| behind, with his wife (a ITottentot), one child, and 
| two privates of his corps. The two soldiers, however, 
soon grew tired of this mode of living, and took ad- 
vantage of the visit of a whaling vessel to leave the 
island ; and thus old Glass, wife, and child, became 
sole possessors of the place—* monarch of all he 
surveyed.” The island is voleanic, and has a high 
peak rising from a table-land; the table land is 
1,000 feet from the level of the sea, and from it 
rises the peak, to a further elevation of 7,600 feet. 
At its summit is an immense crater filled with 
water, round whose margin the albatross and other 
sea fowl build their nesis. The table-land is al- 
together useless, being very boggy, and having not 
less than forty craters on it. The land, therefore, 
available for the settlement, is merely a patch 
of six or seven miles long, and from a quarter to 
nearly half a mile in breadth, from the mountain 
side to the sea, from whose leyel it is raised 
about forty or fifty feet. From being the solitary 
residence of one man, Tristan d’Acunha has now 
a population of seventy-three, and of these, fifteen 
are the children of old Governor Glass; and his 
children and grand-children amount to twenty-seven. 
| Ilis daughters are good looking, though very dark, 
| and readily find husbands, You will be curious to 
know how they get them. Very many American 
| whaling ships touch at this spot for supplies of 
| potatoes and water: some of their crews have, from 
time to time, remained ; and, unfortunately, a great 
| number of sips have been wrecked on the Island, 
| to whose crews the old governor has always behaved 
in a manner that does him the greatest credit. A few 
| 
| 
! 





of these people have remained with him, and as every 

one on the Island is indebted to the good old man 

for some favour, either a wife, or assistance in build- 

ing and stocking a house, for a couple of draft oxen, 
| some sheep, or some solid favour of that kind, so 
cach person is attached to him by the strong ties of 
interest and gratitude ; and he, being parson, teacher, 
doctor, and friend, is treated by all with respect. 
Tristan d’Acunha is a perfect model of a republic— 
the laws very simple, as you may suppose. Thus each 
person on the Island in turn supplics ships with 
provisions, the profits of which sale are his own ; and 
this rule being never deviated from, all are contented 
and happy. On the evening of our visit, the old 
man christened his youngest child of three months 
old, and having got wine and good cheer from the 
Wanderer, all the islanders were made merry, and, in 
| honour of our Queen, the child was called Victoria. 
Since the formation of the town (!) of Somerset, as it 
| is called, there had not been such a merry-making. 
| Mr. Boyd gave the young one a portion, viz. five 
sheep, the increase of which was to be hers on her 
coming of age, and “ en masse,” the people stood up 
and promised to tend her flocks until she was a mar- 
ried woman. There are now many sheep and cows 
on the Island, some pigs and potatoes of the first 
quality, water in abundance; and without luxuries, 
and not aware of any wants, the people are contented, 
The population of the island is somewhat mixed 
consisting of Dutchmen, Danes, Frenchmen, Ameri- 
cans, English and Tristans. 








EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT MASTERS. 
WILKTE's WORKS. 
[Concluding Notice.) 

We can remember no subject upon which there is 
not far more folly than sense talked and written, or, 
_ if such a subject exist, it is one very seldom discussed 
by the world in general. Painting must therefore 
be content with the common lot, indeed a yet worse, 
as even sensible persons seem to think Fine Arta 
good outlet for their weaker effusions, and dunces for 
their wisest, not less ridiculous. How puerile does 
the father of two families become when he bal- 
butiates about—gusto, hand of the master, divine 
pencils, &c.—cries up extravaganzas that convey no 
idea at all as the truly ideal,and commonplace as the 
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amazingly natural! If senator and sage do so, what 
should we expect from those amateurs whose under- 
standings are ever in the cradle? Nay, we must 
acknowledge too that profoundest critics, amidst 
their profoundest researches, perhaps by reason of 
them, oftentimes go still farther astray, because the 
best divers get most out of their depths, For such 
investigators, Falsehood lies at the bottom of the well 
rather than Truth, As the ancients said, there was 
nothing so absurd in philosophy which some philo- 
sopher did not maintain, we may assert the same of 
connoissance and connoisseurs. One held Michael- 
angelo no painter, a second that all but Southern 
climates freeze the mercury in a painter’s imagina- 
tion; and a deal of like perilous stuff, that weighed 
upon their brains, were those oppressed with it able 
to discharge through the vent which a fantastical 
Virtua afforded. For a more familiar example, 
has not enough confusion been introduced latterly 
by over-nice distinctions between Raffael’s several 
“manners”? Some critics divide them into so many 
that none of them remain visible. Tio what end this 
super-serviceable refinement ? Getting at the root, 
indeed, but getting away from the fruit—that must 
be got in a different direction! Nevertheless, be- 
yond doubt, neither Raffuel nor any other artist is 
thoroughly understood till his various styles, if he 
have them clear and characteristic, are analyzed and 
appreciated. Who can say he understands Titian, 
if he knows nothing of that painter’s elaborate, 
severer style? Is Rembrandt understood by any one 
who has only seen his pictures in the more popular 
manner, which look as if they had been struck off at 
a blacksmith’s forge—splendour surrounded with 
darkness? On the same principle, we hold a com- 
parative analysis of IW ilkie’s numerous distinct styles 
an essential condition to the right understanding of 
his merits. It lays open their inmost nature, fathoms 
their fullest depth, measures their whole expansion. 
But furthermore, it serves to illustrate the artist’s 
personal disposition, is a sort of biography within a 
biography, giving the life of his mind, recounting its 
actions, pursuits, progress, and vicissitudes—the very 
life of his life—for in such abstract cireumstances has 
every great painter his chief moral being, and when 
he depicts characters on his canvas, pourtray them 
with what vividness he will, he yet more faithfully 
though unwittingly pourtrays his own. 

Our last notice led us to Wilkie’s fourth style, of 
which we cited the ‘Rent Day’ as an admirable 
specimen, along with other collateral examples. In 
the same constellation we shall now range many stars 
besides, of the first magnitude, rating their size as- 
tronomically by their superior gloriousness. But even 
these master-pieces differamong themselves,as do those 
stars, whilst all exhibit the most wonderful handiwork 
of their creator. Were we not anxious to give large 
and general views no less than precise ones, we might 
distinguish in this fourth class three several manners ; 
which, however, we shall describe as modifications of 
the fourth style, instead of variations from it. No. 
48,‘ The Card Players,’ is a work very remarkable 
for crystalline purity of aérial perspective; its gray 
lustre has the intenseness of whitest light; when 
looking at it, we seem to inhale some vivific gas, which 
makes us see with a clearness almost painful. The 
effect, if not hard, we feel to be somewhat harsh. 
Yet, as we said, in general tone it is subdued ; that 
beautiful silver-gray tint was never exceeded by 
Teniers—none but an aquatic people, by the bye, 
like the Dutch and English, could give those soft 
cerulean hues, or perhaps reach the perfection of 
neutral colouring: ocean and its pale bright progeny 
so often brought before the eyes, educated through 
them the taste of a Teniers,a Backhuysen, a Vander- 
velde, a Terburg, an Ostade, &e., and at times in- 
spired a Wilkie. ‘This picture displays a strength of 
expression proportionable to that of the colour: each 
personage not only tells you his character, but tells 
you it as if he were painted, like Rumour, with 
tongues all over. Perhaps the victorious Butcher 
may look a little too butcherly: he is every inch a 
butcher, from the top of his red nighteap to the toe 
of his other self, his Dog. The good-humoured 





Clown opposite him, a pendant yet a perfect con- 
trast, has nothing of his fire-eyed hilarity which 
could turn at once to rage if their success was 
reversed, but unable to contain himself, oozy vessel 
as he is! lets all the simpleton burst out amidst a 





flood of laughter—though he would fain triumph 
aside behind his cards. Unskilful he to steal a kiss 
through a cottage-lattice by moonlight ; his smack 
upon the maiden’s lips would be a kind of small 
thunderclap—it would “ ery sleep no more, to all the 
house,” bringing forth Gammer in a patched quilt, 
and Gaffer perhaps without one,—so powerless would 
the poor rogue be to enjoy with any discretion such 
intoxicative plunder. He is an epitome of that 
numerous class called “ Honest Johns,” whose 
honesty arises from their want of wit to dissemble. 
Again: dramatic painters, like Raffael and Wilkie, 
seldom turn away the faces of their personages, as 
mere colourists often do, because expression is thereby 
sacrificed : yet here a Card-player who has lost, pre- 
sents his huge, rough-squared, high-shouldered back, 
which has written upon it—the exact man to be 
puzzled, perplext, nonplust—plainer than his cha- 
racter was ever graved on his tombstone. His part- 
ner’s full face, dark and long in itself, darker and 
longer in its chapfallen state, but reflective and 
calculating as the parish tax-gatherer’s, bespeaks a 
desperate character at cards. Hic niger est : he will 
have his “ revenge ;” beware ye singers of simple 
Te Deums, there is a sword in the sharpness of that 
countenance threatens deadly doings stili!—Verily, 
a whole volume like tlie ‘ Characters of Theophras- 
tus’ might be translated into the vernacular from 
Wilkie’s pictures belonging or appertaining to the 
deep-minded fourth style, the pregnant, the sug- 
gestive. Under this head come these subjoined. 
No. 34, * The Cut Finger,’ dated 1809, a year after 
the last. It exhibits the same lucid colouring and 
vigorous touch, though not to the same degree. 
There is, however, no palpable reminiscence of 
Teniers about it, as there is still about its predeces- 
sor; Wilkie has become national again. The cha- 
racters are well drawn, representing one of those 
scenes from that real tragi-comedy—Life :—one of 
those scenes which show how trivial, how ludicrous 


boy, and therefore how heartily angels may smile at 
the deepest sorrows of men, whose patriarchs them- 


beings. We donot think Wilkie meant to draw this 
moral, neither does his picture suggest, while admit- 
ting it; our penetration never was of the kind to 
discern all the arts and sciences in Homer, or all the 
virtues of medicinal substances in tar-water: never- 
theless, a work is good for little that will only induce 
the spectator’s thoughts to go as far as itself. Wilkie 
had here even a more trite subject than usual with 
him, and of little scope. 
duction be said to excel his ‘ Card-players,—or equal 
it, except in perfect observance of nature and truth, 
The clumsy-looking hoddy-doddy of a boy is just the 
awkward urchin to cut his finger, and the soft-headed 
oaf to blubber with helpless terror about it. A 


duplicate of the picture. 

No. 16, * The Sick Chamber,’ painted in 1808. 
Another production like the last two, but the work- 
manship a grade beneath that of the second, far 
beneath that of the first. It has a timid look ; per- 
haps may have been an earlier attempt of this kind. 
We have no abstract dislike to the subject repre- 
sented, for albeit a sick chamber with its associations 
is somewhat unsavory cud to the mental palate, yet 
it may prove sweet if the artist can give it a relish of 
genius: without this ingredient many a picture re- 
presenting red-cheeked health amidst a landscape, 
one broad laugh of gaudiest flowers and garish sun- 
light, has made us sick and sorrowful to look at it. 
Wilkie does not disguise the wormwood in ambrosia 
enough on this occasion. 
natural we own than his delineation ; it is too natura 
—almost commonplace. We are little charmed 
| with the characters, though they be appropriate and 





expressive ; they strike us as rather é00 much literal- | 


| ized—a better extreme than if they were too much 
idealized, but a bad one still. What wonder? the 

son of a god could not keep the golden mean, even 
| when it was a zodiac—pointed out to him, and its 
| whole breadth a blaze of brightest stars to illumine 
| his discernment! Howshould the son of a Fifeshire 
| parish-priest keep the hair-broad, er hair-narrow, 
, mean betwixt over-literality and over-ideality ? *Tis 


| a great matter that he hit it so often, for the land- 


marks left on the path by 


Pythagoras inclusive, are as perishable as Poucety 
crumbs. We have an example in this picture com, 
pared with the last of our painter's attention to his 
animal characters: here the patient's affectionate 
little dog sits gazing at her while the physician feels 
her pulse, sits here as intensely sti!l as if anxious to 
hear the throb go on :—in the * Cut Finger’ a cat sits 
also amidst the group, yet with characteristic s¢. 
fishness dozes under the very blood-drops from her 
human playmate, and purrs her own lullaby, most 
content, while he bellows out his pain beside her, 
Grimalkin is no great pet of ours, but, as such an 
illustration of character and assistant to the scene, we 
hardly value her less than sympathetic little Fidelio 
above mentioned. 

In concluding upon Wilkie’s fourth style we must 
not omit to enumerate ‘The Blind Fiddler,’ which 
is a rival of the * Rent Day,’ and some judges think 
the painter’s masterpiece. Yet it was painted before 
its rival, amongst his very earliest independent works, 
and little after the * Village Politicians,’ quoted by 
us last paper as a representative of his third style, 
because still retaining a Teniers feature or two, and 
its mechanism being irresolute and somewhat de. 
ficient of the fullest perfection. Both these pictures 
are dated 1806, though the‘ Blind Fiddler’ generally 
passes, no doubt from its great excellence, for a pro- 
duction of 1807, contemporaneous with the * Rent 
Day.’ It however has an air of the Dutch school, 
while this latter work breathes fresh and pure 
throughout of Great Britain. That may well be 
called an “ air” indeed, for it is not at all palpable; 
it is felt rather than seen. A connoisseur immedi- 
ately detects the spirit of Teniers moving over the 
face of this picture, but would prove a blind fiddler 
himself did he attempt to catch the fugitive, and 
measure it between the tips of the wings. Suffice it 





to a man appear the afflictions so very doleful to a | 


selves are but children by comparison with immortal | 


In no point can this pro- | 


finished Sketch, No. 73, may be almost considered a | 


Nothing can be more | 


all philosophers since | 


that such air exists: it thus serves as a point of con- 
tact where the fourth style borders on the third, 
| Almost all Wilkie’s productions are transitional toa 
certain degree ; his mind was ever in a transit from 
| good to better or better to good, from old to new or 
| new to old—his genius alone, if not uniform, was 
constant. The National Gallery picture being fami- 
liar to our readers, we hope they need no enlighten- 
ment upon its obvious merits. After all that can be 
said, the wn-artistic beauties are those most important 
to a work of art, and with regard to them, native 
taste is just as competent a judge as connoisseurship, 
at least if duly improved by culture and experience. 
We shall not say—here we have a blind fiddler 
fiddling to a fiddle-loving family, the whole of this 
bill, and nothing but this bill ; we have much better 
| —a scene composed (like the portrait of Helen from 
five human Graces) from many natural models which 
Cottage Life set before our keen observer, models whose 
| various suitable qualities he so well knew how to 
| select and harmonize and enhance. The composi 
tion is pyramidal,—a beginner's grand secret and 
absolute law,—his eleventh article of the decalogue! 
Wilkie’s colouring, though very quiet and subdued, 
was never, we think, in any work sweeter. The 
m chanism shows great care, not minute labour, a 
fondness for his task—over which he no doubt, like 
the bee, “thatat her flowery work doth sing,” hummed 
with great satisfaction. It was care well repaid by 
Fame, if otherwise by Sir George Beaumont. The 
painter too soon learned to think her goddess-ship a 
| poor Paymistress !¢ 

Wilkie’s next style distinguishes itself from the 
| last by more of colour and less of character, by atten- 
| tion to groups rather than individuals, by a waving 
| outline substituted for a straighter and severer, by 4 
| softer touch and oilier surface, generally by an 
emulation of Ostade instead of Teniers. We con- 
jecture also, that about this time began the painter's 
enthusiasm for Correggio, who revived and rendered 
popular the principle of sinuosity, which Michael- 
angelo had introduced into modern draughtsmanship, 
pictorial as well as sculptural, and which Hogarth 


| + Apropos of this National Gallery picture: we observe 
with regret and amazement that both it and its companion 
there, ‘ The Village Festival,’ are in a state little creditable 
to the painter or to the cleaner—it betokens either bad 
original workmanship, or vile after-meddling. Who is the 
real delinquent? Both pictures have got a coat of varnish 
or some desiccative compost, which has shrivelled up the 
paint beneath, till the white ground itself appears through 
the numerous fissures, and ere long will scale or curl 0 

| like bark from a beech, unless the evil be remedied, Re- 

medied ?~—we fear it is irremediable ! 
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long afterwards thought he discovered, while his 
extravagant pancgyrics beyond doubt sunk it again. 
No. 15, * Blindman’s Buff,’ seems to warrant our 
distinctions above-taken, and with several kindred, 
contemporaneous pictures, to demarcate a fifth cha- 
racteristic style. Its period, we would say, extends 
between the vears 1809 and 1812; when the sketch 
for * The Village Festival,’ No. 24, and * Blindman’s 
Buff? were respectively painted. In this latter work, 
the undulous contours of Correggio are very appa- 
yent; even the mechanism has his smoothness and 
mellowness. Ostade, it is true, was a morbid colourist 
likewise, as may be scen by No. 157, *'The Flemish 
Ball,’ though a specimen much less warm and rich 
of tone than usual, perhaps too littie so. But Ostade’s 
peculiar hotness in prominent points and features 
appears, a8 a Queen Anne’s poet would say, to have 
“fired the imagination” of Wilkie: see for example 
that droll figure, the inimitable 'Toss-pot, the person- 
ified Hiccup, of the * Village Festival,’ or that other 
ruby-nosed rollicker of No. 20, * Ransacking the 
Wardrobe.’ Our artist indeed shades off the tierce | 
red into a (s/wmato) sufiused glow, resembling the | 
ripe side of a peach seen through its down, which | 
softens and covers it like a vapour. Few points are 
thus forced in * Blindiman’s Bully though some have 
a strawberry vividness and juiciness—the princi- 
pal Maiden’s bust for instance. Nothing can be 
sweeter than the general colour ; this is the mellow- 
est of all Wilkie’s pictures, if not so rich or brilliant 
as the ‘Viliage Festival.’ Its defects seem, first a 
want'of vigour and relief; but being hung too near 
the ‘Chelsea Pensioners, a very powerful work, the 
contrast may exaggerate that appearance: second, a 
waste of background, which, with their slender wind- 
ing forms, gives a worm-like pettiness to the figures, 
Those of the * Village Festival’ are small, but its rear | 
is better filled with picturesque cottage-roofs and 
foliage. Ostade loves to assemble many little people, 
without however leaving his canvasround them as idle 
as a common: he docs not, we grant, always group 
them well, which may be seen if we compare the 
*Flemish Ball? ubove-said in reference to its lines, 
so unpleasantly jumbled, with any specimen of our | 
painter’s fifth style, beyond all* Blindman’s Buff,’ 
so naturally vet adroitly, beautifully, and gracefully 
composed. Character is here not much developed, we 
mean that ils peculiarities—those which single out per- 
sons or specialize habits—are not much sought after, 
for each individual expresses his or her present feel- 
ings at least, clearly enough. Consequent upon this 
minor solicitude about character, several faces are dis- 
pensed with, and expression is limited to the attitudes 
—one creeping from the foreground, is quite Correg- 
giesque for able foreshortenment. Raffael’s 
Elymas was perhaps foster-father to Wilkie’s blinded 
man, who however seems to feel the air more cauti- 
ously and searchingly: indeed we think this figure 
has most appropriateness of the two, because, as 
we ventured to say (Atheneum, No. 534, * Cartoons’), 
aperson struck blind is struck of a heap, and does 
not begin at once to grope forwards like the Sorcerer. 
But if we thus, even in one particular of a particular 
figure, give our rural dramatist higher praise than the 
Shakspeare of Painting, readers will imagine us either 
his countrymen or blasphemers against the latter. 
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TWELFTH MEETING OF THE BRITISIT ASSOCIATION 
POR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
MANCHESTER, JUNE 22, 
Li “om our own Correspond) nts.) 





Tne General Committee assembled at one o'clock, 
with a larger attendance than is usual on the first 
day, and the chair was taken by the Rev. Prof. 
Whewell. The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Col. Sabine, General Secre- 
tary, then read the following 

Report of the Council to the General Committee. 

_L. The Council having learnt that it had been the inten- 
tion of the Committee of the Geological Section, at the 
meeting at Plymouth, to have proposed to the Committee 
of Recommendations that Mr. Edward Forbes should be re- 
quested to draw up a Report on the Radiata and Mollusca 
of the #gean and Red Seas, and that Gud. should be placed 
at his disposal for expenses connected therewith, but that 

mM a circumstance purely accidental this proposition had 
not been submitted to the Committee of Recommendations; 
and being also informed that Mr. Edward Forbes was then 
in the localities referred to, and willing, if requested, to 
prosecute the researches and furnish the Report in question, 











the Council passed the following resolution, yiz.:— 


“That Mr. Edward Forbes be requested to draw up for 
the British Association a Report on the Radiata and Mol- 
lusea of the A°{gean and Red Seas, with special reference to 
the relation of the recent genera and species to those which 
have hitherto been supposed to exist only in a fossil state.” 
_ With regard to the grant of 602, which it had been the 
intention of the Sectional Committee to have recommended, 
the Council were of opinion that the exigency would be 
provided for in the least exceptionable manner, by request- 
ing the Treasurer to place that sum at Mr. Forbes’s disposal, 
on the ¢ ntee of individual members of the Council that 
the amount should be made good by private subseription 
amongst themselves, in the event of a grant failing to pass 
the Committee of Recommendations or the General Com- 
inittee, when it should be brought forward at Manchester. 

2. With a view of securing early attention toan important 
subject, the Council requested the following Gentlemen, who 
were represented as willing to act together for the purpose, 








| had been sent to various scientific bodies on the Con- 





to consider if the rules by which the nomenclature of Zoology | 
might be established on a uniform and permanent basis, and | 


to report thereon to Section D. at the meeting at Man- 
chester :—Mr. Darwin, Prof. Henslow, Rev. N. Jenyns, Mr. 


Ogilby, Mr. J. Phillips, Dr. Richardson, Mr. Strickland (re- 


porter), Mr. Westwood. 


3 The Council requested Dr. Lamont, of Munich, Corre- ; 
sponding Member of the British Association, to draw up a | 


Report on the System of Meteorological Observations com- 
menced in Germany ; the Report to be presented at the pre- 
sent meeting. 

4. The Council have added the names of Dr. Riiter, of 
Berlin, Prof. Boguslawski, of Bresiaw, and Prof. Wartman, 
0 1 





British Association. 

5. The Council have considered the proposition, referred to 
them by the General Committee, for admitting to the meect- 
ings the children of members at the reduced price of 1/. per 
ticket, but from information which has come before them 
during the preparations for the present meeting, they have 
been led to believe that, instead of the more limited plan 
for the accommodation of a few young persons, an arrange- 
ment might be preferable, by which individuals generally of 

»s likely to derive benefit from or give assistance in 
Sectional Meetings may be allowed to attend those 
meetings only, on the nomination of a member, paying for 
such privilege 1/., and receiving an appropriate ticket, dis- 
tinct from that of the members. The Council, therefore, 
recommend to the General Committee the expediency of 
permitting this plan to be put in operation provisionaliy for 
the present meeting, and that the propriety of its being 
continued on as a Rule of the Association be determined by 
the experience of its working on the present occasion. 

G. The time allotted for the sitting of the Sections having 
been found at several of the latter meetings insufficient, in 
the case of some of the Sections, for due attention to be 
given to the various papers and subjects brought before 
them, and the useful diseussions arising thereon having 
been necessarily, and sometimes very unsatisfactorily, cur- 
tailed, in consequence, the Council have been led to suggest 
the expediency of any particular Section so circumstanced, 
holding an evening meeting by adjournment. By an occa- 





| Rev. Prof. A. Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S., G.S. 


ausanne, to the list of Correspondiug Members of the | 


sional recourse to such a practice, the Council are of opi- | 
nion that the very important purposes of the Seetional | 


Meetings may be materially furthered without trenching 


unduly on the opportunities, also extremely valuable, of | 


conversational intercourse amongst the members of the 





Association generally, in cases also when a subject to be | 


brought forward is of interest to a wider circle than that of 
the Section to which it more particularly belongs, such 
Evening Meetings would afford to the members of other 
Sections the opportunity of being present without interfer- 
ing with their attendance at their own Section. Should 
this suggestion be sanctioned by the approval of the 
General Committee, the Council are of opinion that such 
mectings might be arranged without difficulty by the Pre- 
sidents of Sections acting conjointly with the Officers of the 
Association. 

7. It has been notified to the Committee, that a deputation 
has been appointed to present, to the British Association 


at Manchester, an invitation to hold the Meeting of 1843 at | 


York; and that a deputation will also attend on the part 
of the citizens of Cork, to invite the Association to hold the 
Meeting for 1843 in that city. 

8. The Council having been informed, that on a proper 


application, Her Majesty the Queen might be graciously | 
pleased to place at the disposal of the British Association, | 


to be used for scientific purposes, the Building in Richmond 
Park, formerly occupied as a Royal Observatory, but re- 
cently dismantled; and deeming that the possession of that 
building might materially promote the objects of the Asso- 
ciation, by the facilities which it would afford for the pro- 
secution of experimental inquiries in the physical sciences, 
for which its locality is peculiarly suitable; as a place of 
reception for instruments and apparatus, for which grants 
have been, or might hereafter be made, by the British Asso- 
ciation, and which for general or special reasons it might 
be desirable to place in it, foi use or preservation; and asa 
depository for the books or other property of the Associ- 
ation,—requested the President and General Secretaries to 
take the necessary steps for securing this important advan- 
tage for the Association. The building has, in consequence, 
been granted, and it is now in the possession of the trustees. 
The Council hope that this proceeding will meet the appro- 
bation of the General Committee; and that the thanks of 
the Association be conveyed to the Queen through the Earl 
of Lincoln, for this instance of [ler Majesty's gracious favour 
to the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr. R. I. Murchison mowed, that the thanks of the 
meeting should be conveyed to the Queen, through 
the Earl of Lincoln, for her grant of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Kew, for the use of the British Asso- 
ciation. The motion was seconded by the Marquis 
of Northamton, and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman stated, that letters of invitation 





tinent, requesting them to appoint delegates to 
attend the meeting. In some instances they had 
chosen Englishmen to be their representatives, and 
Mr. Faraday attended as delegate from the Academy 
of Modena, 

Mr. Faraday observed, that Sir J. Herschel, who 
was chosen his colleague, had not yet arrived; but 
in the name of both he presented the letter of 
credence and thanks from the Academy. 

It was announced that Prof. Frisiani was present 
as delegate from the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Milan, and that many other distinguished foreign- 
ers might be expected in the course of the day. 

The following were appointed Officers of the 
Association :— 

Trustees (Permanent)—Francis Baily, F.R.S.; Roderick 
Impey Murchison, P.R.S., Pres. G.S.; John Taylor, F.R.S., 
Treas. GS. President—The Right Hon. Lord Francis 
Egerton, M.P., P.G.S8.  Vice-Presidents—John Dalton, 
D.C.L., F.R.S.; The lion. and Very Rey. William Herbert, 
LL.D, V.LS., Dean of Manchester; William Charles 
ry, M.D., P.R.S.; Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. ; The 
General Secre- 
taries — Roderick Impey Murchison, F.R.S., Pres. GS. ; 
Lieut.-Col. Sabine, P.R.S. Assistant Gencral Seeretary— 
John Phillips, General Treasurer—Joln Taylor, 
PRS. Local Secretaries for the Meeting — Veter Clare, 
P.R.A.S.; William Fleming, M.D. ; James Heywood, F.R.S. 
Local 7 urer for the Meeting—Rev. John James Tayler, 
B.A. Assistant Local Secretary—S. ¥. Cottam, F.R.AS, 

The following were chosen Presidents of the several 
Sections :-— 

A.—Mathematical and Physical Science —Royal Institu- 
tion, Mosley Street. The Very Rev. G. Peacock, 
Dean of Ely. 

B.—Chemistry and Mineraloay.—Lit. and Phil. Society, 
George Street. John Dalton, D.C.L. 

C.—Geology and Physical Geography.—Athenwum, George 
Street. KR. 1. Murchison, Pres. GS. 

D.—Zoology and Botany.—Mechanics’ Institution, Cooper 
Street. ‘The Ilon. and Very Rev. W. Herbert, Dean 
of Manchester. 

E.—Medical Science. — Mechanics’ 
Street. Kdward Iloline, M.D. 

F.—Stu/istics.—Assembly Rooms, Mosley Street. 
Wood, M.P. 

G.—Meehanical Science —Mechanies’ Institution, Cooper 
Street. Rey. Prof. Willis. 

Thenames of the Committees and the other officers 
will appear at the head of the reports of their 
several Sections, 

Prof. Phillips then read the programme, which 
only differed from those of former years in making 
provision for Sectional Evening Meetings when there 
was a heavy arrear of business, No general excur- 
sions were arranged ; but it was stated that the pro- 
prietors of the Bolton Railway would send special 
trains on Monday and Wednesday, for those who 
wished to visit the fossil trees on the Bolton line. 
Prof. Phillips stated, that Mr. Nasmith had charged 
him, in a printed pamphlet, with having erroneously 
copied one of the letters which had been written 
in a recent controversy. The charge was correct, 
but the error had arisen from inadvertence. It 
was announced that Dr. Fleming would distribute a 
limited number of tickets, admitting members of the 
Association to various manufactories and places which 
could not easily accommodate a crowd, and that 
particulars of the arrangement might be obtained 
at the general reception room between the hours of 
nine and ten. 

The meeting then adjourned to Monday, at three 
o'clock, 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue good people of Bristol have at length awoke 
from their long lethargy, and resolved to do what is 
in their power, for the purification and adornment of 
their ancient city. They have begun, too, ina right 
spirit. Thus, as in furtherance of their general object, 
several old houses were lately removed on the north 
side of St. Mary Redcliff; it has been decided, that 





in laying out the ground, such portion shall be kept 
unbuilt on, as will leave open to view this beautiful | 
specimen of middle age architecture; and the whole | 
north flank of the church, displaying itself upon a | 
lofty basement, with the tower and its truncated | 
spire, the singular North Porch, the 'Transept | 
fronts, the Chantrey, and the Lady Chapel, will | 
now be seen from the road leading to and from the | 
Great Western Railway. Unfortunately, while the | 
removal of these old houses has disclosed so much of 
grandeur and beauty, it has also made manifest such 
a miserable state of decay, as threatens, at no very 
distant day, the utter ruin of the venerable structure, 
and the funds available for the required restoration 
are wholly inadequate to the purpose. The Vestry, 
therefore, have resolved to appeal for aid to all who 
admire and can appreciate the beautics of Gothic 
architecture, and this unrivalled example—and that 
they may remove from themselves all suspicion of 
local influence or jobbing, they have applied to 
Professor Hosking, of King’s College, and Mr. 
Britton (who, having published a work on St. Mary 
Redcliff, is presumed to be intimately acquainted with 
the building), for such a general survey and report, 
with specifications and estimates, as will enable them 
to come before the public with clean hands and a 
clear conscience,—and we heartily wish them success. 

The proceedings of another body, of local charac- 
ter also, but of general interest, are worthy a passing 
word of comment, in the hope that the example may 
not be lost on Societies with far greater fesources at 








their command. Thus, as we heretofore announced, 
the Dublin Zoolcgical Society resolved, some time 
since, in aid of the enlightenment of the people, and 
as contributing to the maintenance of their improved 
and temperate habits, to open the Gardens of the 
Socicty, on particular days and hours, to the working 
classes, at one penny each, and the Council now 
report, that 101,205 persons, not including young 
children, was last year admitted, and that their con- 
duct * was almost without exception, marked by the 
strictest decorum” ! : 

A novel species of monumental commemoration 
has been adopted by the Dean of Chichester, in the 
erection of a beautiful window of stained glass, ter- 
minating the east end of the south aisle of the cathe- 
dral in that city—designed to record the virtues of 
his sister, the late Miss Chandler. The window is 
intended for an emblematical representation of the 
35th and 36th verses of the 25th chapter of 
St. Matthew's Gospel; and is divided into six sepa- 
rate groups, illustrating the six acts of mercy de- 
scribed in that passage of Scripture, with mottos 
bearing reference to the character of the deceased ; 
and at the foot the inscription :—“ In memoriam 
Marie Chandler, pia benefice, 1841.” 

A small but remarkable collection of pictures, 
which belonged to the late Mr. Dobree, was sold at 
Messrs, Christie & Manson's yesterday week. It 
contained a Wilkie, three T'urners, and no less than 
nine Morlands. The latter are small works, but con- 
sidered select. There is such a glut of false Mor- 
lands, and of genuine bad ones, in the market, that 
tolerable and true specimens we look upon as positive 
eye-salves when they come before us, A small 
§ Woody River Scene,’ with Dog, Duck, and Sports- 
man, to distinguish it, and another small thing, * The 
Cart-horse frightened’ at a lightning flash, each sold 
for 17 guineas, ‘A Peasant with a Child feeding ¢ 
Goat,’ upright, and small likewise, 30 guineas. *A 
Bull-dog and Spaniel disputing for a Sheep’s-head,’ 
dated 1792, no very agreeable subject, but the dogs 
well enough dashed off with a spunge thrown at the 
canvas ; not so small as the preceding, 105 guineas, 
* The Corn Bin, dated 1792, about equal in size to 
the last, 215 guineas: this isa work of much fame 
and some merit; two men taking oats from a bin, 
observed with natural interest by two cart-horses; 
cleverly but coarsely painted, as if the cart-horses’ 
tails had furnished the brushes, Another stable- 
piece, ¢ Cart-horses and a Spaniel,’ dated 1792, about 
same dimensions, 90 guineas. *Three Sheep in a 
Stable,’ 221 guineas, *'The Alc-IIouse,’ dated 1795, 
a group of peasants drinking, a shepherd with two 
dogs, and an ale-server, painted no doubt con amore 
by the artist, who might have said with Boniface, 
that he “ eat his ale, drank his ale, and slept upon 
his ale,” when he paid for all of this © wet damna- 
tion” he suffered to run through him. ‘The brewer's 
vat was his well of poesy, and he, though in a less 
noble style than his namesake, George Withers, dis- 
proved the satirist’s innuendo against it: 

Thou that with ale, or viler liquors, 
Didst inspire Withers, Prynn, and Vickers, &e. 
But the truth is, Wilkie makes Morland by com- 
parison, a mere journeyman-painter, in the walk of 
rural drama; his exquisite productions beside such 
pictures as these, degrade them into dexterous daubs 
at best. The Alehouse brought 210 guineas. * Three 
Pigs eating Cabbage,’ dated 1794, 200 guineas. In 
the stye Morland was in his element; his pig-pieces 
are perfection ; they exhibit the most ethereal sparks 
of his genius, and it burns very brilliantly throughout 
the present specimen. Competition served to raise 
the prices of these pictures, their late proprietor’s 
nephew being a bidder. The sums bid rose above 
each other as quick and emulous as the notes of two 
larks, each endeavouring to gain the ascendant. By 
this circumstance we must also account for the very 
indifferent ‘Marines,’ by Turner, obtaining such good 
prices,—a small ¢ Fishing-boat off Margate Pier,’ 50 
guineas; a large ‘ Fishing-boat,’ 160 guineas; the 
*Guard-ship at the Nore,’ 170 guineas. Nothing 
would reconcile us better, if anything could do so at 
all, with this painter's late style, than specimens of 
his earlier like these just mentioned. Wilkie’s 
* Letter of Introduction’ was purchased by Mr. 
William Dobree for 450 guineas, not more than its 
worth, though more than double what his relative 
paid for it to the artist thirty years since, 200 guineas. 





We postpone any particular detail of its merits, ti 
our concluding notice on the works of this painter, 

The daily papers announce the death of Mr. Yai 
for many years manager and actor at the Adelphij 
Theatre. According to the published statement, 
“ Mr. Yates, while performing last winter in the play 
of Agnes St. Aubin, had the misfortune to rupture a 
blood vessel, and for some time his life was in conse. 
quence despaired of, but he recovered sufficiently to 
resume his professional duties, and continued per. 
forming throughout the remainder of the season. At 
the close of his own theatre, he visited several pro. 
vincial theatres, and, while playing in Dublin, about 
three months since, reptured another vessel, nearer 
the heart than the former, from the effects of which 
injury his medical advisers at first entertained very 
sanguine hopes of his recovery, until eight days baek, 
when symptoms of a very alarming character were 
visible, and he was advised to be removed immedi. 
ately to London, to try whether the change of air 
would be of any avail. No sooner, however, had he 
arrived by the Birmingham Railway in town, than 
he was seized with cramp in the heart, and was 
carried into the hotel, where he lingered for nearly a 
weck, being to the last perfectly sensible.” 

But a month, a little month since, and we were 
rejoicing over Mr. Candler’s pleasant account of 
Hayti—and now, if we may trust the reports which 
have reached England, desolation has been spread 
over the Island by an earthquake, unsurpassed, for 
many years, in its horrible devastations: The vessel, 
however, which brought the sad news, left the Island 
before there had been time soberly to collect infor. 

1ation, let us hope, therefore, that the first accounts 
are, as usual, exaggerated. So far as we are informed, 
the shocks appear to have been most severe on the 
northern coast—and the city of Cape Mayticn, and 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, are said to have 
perished. It las been observed, that within 100 
hours, three of the greatest calamities of this century 
have occurred—viz. the fire at Hamburgh on the Sth 
of May, the earthquake at Hayti on the 7th, and the 
accident on the Versailles Railroad on the 8th. 

Letters from Jena give an account of a calamity 
which occurred at Schleitz, the capital of the princi- 
pality of Reuss-Schleitz. During a performance 
for the benefit of the Hamburgh sufferers, which had 
gathered together a crowded audience, including the 
Reigning Prince and his family, in the Ducal riding- 
house, transformed into a theatre for the occasion, 
the roof fell on the multitude assembled ; and the 
last accounts give the number of dead, at the time 
and since, as sixty-one. ‘The mother of the prince 
is amongst the wounded, but not seriously. 

We regret to find that at the meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society of Paris, on Friday the 17th, a 
letter was read from Mr. D’Abbadie, announcing that, 
owing to his weak state of health, he had been forced, 
for the present, to suspend his researchesin Abyssinia, 

The Milan Gazette announces, that the 4th Scien- 
tific Congress of Italy will take place at Padua on 
the 15th of September. 

Signor Carlo Bonucci, architect and director of the 
excavations at Pompeii and Herculaneum, has been 
elected corresponding member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. The other candidates were, the Count 
de Dietrichstein, of Vienna, M. Schiavoni, of Venice, 
M. Mercadante, of Naples, and Messrs, Agricola and 
Campana, of Rome, 

Respecting sundry current matters we must be 
brief. There has been a brilliant stir at the Italian 
Opera; a change of performances every Thurs- 
cay night, (hardly fair, by the way, to the sub- 
scribers,) and on Thursday last the long-talked-of 

allet, § Alma,’ was produced—the music by Costa. 
—Mr. Hallah’s third Choral Meeting has also been 
held: to say nothing of sundry Benefit Concerts, 
and the splendid one for the Hamburgh subscription, 
given yesterday, hy Mr. Moschelcs.—Nor have sights 
been less numerous and importunate. Mr. Dunn's 
Chinese Museum deserves our best word: though that 
be merely an emphatic invitation to the public: since 
a specification of a tithe of the curiosities contained 
in it, would occupy more space than we have to 
spare.—The sumptuous service of plate made by 
Messrs. Mortimer & Hunt for Count Woronzow 
Daschkaw is not to be passed over, since it is to be 
packed up on Monday next: those who love the 
sight of silver dishes and candelabra, splendidly 
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fancied, if not faultlessly modelled, will do well to 
pay it a visit—We have only a line for Mr. C. 
Lucas’s Portrait of H. R. H. Albert, now exhibiting 
in Threadneedle Street, prior to its being removed 
tothe engravers, The likeness is good, but the legs 
are ill-drawn: we know not what we could add to 
this brief criticism, even if we had leisure and room 
for dissertation. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL, 

The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
R.A., and a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS, is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.— 
Admission, Is. ; Catalogue 1s. William BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCLETY of PAINTERS ia WATER COLOURS, at their 
GauuERY, PALL Matt East, WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY 
JULY 9. Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. Admittance 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. R. HILLS, See. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXUIBITIONofthe NEW SOCIETY 
of PAINT } in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALL, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, Is.; Catalogue. 6. 

JAMES FAIEY, Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two PictuR&s, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
by M. Bovrox; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovux, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Ronerts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 




















ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
The NEW ROOMS, which extend to Cavendish Square are NOW 
OPEN, and the BUDE LIGHT most successfuliy introd 1 
During the MIDSUMMER HOLYDAYS the Morning and Evening 
Public Lectures of Dr ran, Professor Bachhoffner, and the other 
Professors, will be ted fi the YOUTHFUL 
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o'clock, a LE JALVA> 
ORRERY.—" SOLOSSAL ELEC 
SOLVING VLEWS, DIVING 
ls. Schools half-price. 
CHINESE COLLECTION, 
Sr. GeorGe's PLace, liype Park Conner. 
This extensive Collection, con of objects exclusively Chinese, 
comprising upwards of Fifty Figure s larce as | in their Native 
from the hichest Mandari ic; and replete 
es illustrative of their mam abits, and domestic 
arrangements, is NOW OPEN for pul ion. 
Admission, 2s. 6¢. each.—Open from Ten ia the Morning till Ten 
at Night. 

























SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 13.—R. I. Murchison, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. 

The papers read were— 

1. Some Observations on the Road through part 
of the plain of Balhee, and across the Lebanon to 
Soor (the Ancient Tyre) and Acre, by Major E. 
Napier. 

2. A communication from Dr. Diefenbach, de- 
scribing one of those phenomena which are frequently 
repeated at the earth's surface, and which effect 
material changes in the physical geography of coun- 
tries; the letter was to the following effect :—* The 
large lake of ‘Te Wanga’ which,” says Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, “I stated in my communication to the Geo- 
graphical Society as occupying a very extensive por- 
tion of the Island (Chatham Island), and which, at 
the time of my visit in 1840 was separated from the 
sea by low sand-hills, and about two feet above high- 
water mark, had filled again during the last year 
(1841) tosuch an extent, that a disruption took place, 
and the outflowing water effected a broad connexion 
between the sea and the lake, carrying away many 
thousand tons of sand, so that a channel was formed, 
which was accessible for boats. One, however, which 
attempted to enter this large harbour was upset in 
the heavy surf, and six people were drowned. By 
this outbreak, the size of the lake had remarkably 
diminished ; but easterly gales, which subsequently 
set in and continued for some time, drove a vast 
quantity of water from the sea into the former, which 
encroached upon its banks, and although the level of 
the lake is now the same as that of the sea, and its 
waters partake of all the movements of thetide, yet the 
actual surface of the basin is now much larger than it 
was before. At the time when the agent of the New 
Zealand Company, who waslivingin Chatham Island, 
left that place for Wellington (about September 
last), the state of the lake, now properly an ‘ Inlet,’ 
Temained unaltered.” 

_ 8, A paper was read, being notes on two unpub- 
lished maps of the Ural Mountains, presented to the 
Geographical Society by R. I. Murchison, Esq. The 
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Ural mountains, said Mr. Murchison, being probably 
less known to geographers than any chain to which 
they have easy access, he begged to call attention to 
the most recent efforts which had been made to 
enlarge our knowledge of that region, and to offer 
two MS. maps, the one explaining the explorations of 
Capt. Strajefsky along the eastern flank of the chain 
from 60° to 65° N, lat., the other being a highly 
finished map of the whole of the S. Ural. Though 
there isevery reason to believe that these mountains 
were the source whence a great part of the precious 
metals were derived by the Greeks and Romans, and 
were well known to Herodotus, it is from the reign of 
Peter the Great only that the Russians began to 
take possession of the forest wilds oecupied by Voguls 
in the north, and by Bashkirs in the south, From 
the day when that great sovereign planted, under his 
agent Demidoff, the first mining establishment on the 
eastern sides of the chain, a steady progress has been 
made in reclaiming and civilizing those tracts, which, 
besides yast masses of copper, magnetic iron and 
platinum, have recently afforded not less than two 
millions sterling of gold perannum. Wherever mines 
have been worked, whether by the Imperial Govern- 
ment or by individuals, the adjacent country has 
become the resort of an industrious and well ordered 
population, Notwithstanding these advances, how- 
ever, no Russian map of the mountains has yet been 
published. The best which has appeared, is that 
which resulted from the labours of Baron Humboldt, 
and his countrymen, A. Erman and others,and without 
which Mr. Murchison and his friends, in their late 
explorations in the Ural, could not have unravelled 
the structure of the chain. Desirous of facilitating 
the inquiries, the Imperial Government directed the 
commanding cfficers at the several Zavods (mining 
establishments), to prepare for their use such min- 
eralogical and geographical mapsas had already been 
executed, In addition to these, which were of great 
use, various new materia!s had been collected since 
the publication of Ilumboldt’s map. In the volumes 
of the School of Mines, several detailed maps of dis- 
tricts had been put forth, and, recently, Col. Hel- 
mersen, who has been one of the foremost in extend- 
ing cur geographical knowledge of the chain, has 
produced a general mapof the whole mountain range, 
from the North Sea, to the lake Ural. The chief, 
and new feature of this small map, consists in a 
flanking N.and S. range, which ranges from N, to S., 
through the steppes of the Kirghese, parallel to the 
Ural. When viewed upon this small and general 
scale, the Ural mountains appear to be nothing more 
than a narrow mural mass, separating Europe from 
Asia ; but a personal aquaintance with them compels 
the geographer to warn his associates against the 
adoption of this idea, at least without very great 
modifications. Throughout a great part of their 
course, the mountains are in part made up of many 
embankments ; and lateral ridges, the aggregate of 
which has never a less width than thirty miles, and, 
in some parts, is extended to a breadth of 120 miles, 
The true water-shed, or Ural-T'au, of this chain, vary- 
ing in altitude from about 1,600, to 2,500 fect only 
above the level of the sca, is perfectly continuous 
throughout nearly 18° of latitude, being nowhere 
traversed by gorges or transverse rivers, until, subsid- 
ing into low ridges, it is crossed by the river Ural, in 
its course from Orsk to Orenburg. The chief natural 
depression in this water-shed, has been rendered 
available in constructing the principal road from 
Russia to Siberia, by Ekaterinenburg; and if these 
elevations were to be judged of by the traveller who 
had seen them in no other latitude, he would 
scarcely apply tothem the term of mountains. They, 
however, present in other places rugged masses of 
imposing character, and attaining to the height of 
5,720 feet. With respect to the two unpublished 
maps now presented to the Society by Mr. Murchison, 
he said “ that one was the work of Capt. Strajefsky, 
who, during two summers, explored the eastern flank 
of the chain, amid every imaginable privation, his 
whole journey being an unceasing combat with the 
natural obstacles of the ground, the dense and impas- 
sable forests, the countless morasses of which swarmed 
with virulent mosquitos, and were tenanted at very 
rare intervals only, by savage Voguls and Ostiaks. 
Mr. Murchison has inserted on the map a few 
observations as obtained from the author himself. 
With regard to the S. Ural, this portion of the 





chain, unlike that of the north, is composed of many 
ridges, which, being arranged in a fan shape, tend 
to the S., and also to the SS.E. and SS.W. It 
is a diversified and picturesque region, including in 
its northern part mountain groups, some of which, as 
Iremel, rising to 5,200 feet above the sea, and is, 
with the exception of some Russian Zavods and 
establishments, a Bashkir country. The map of it 
now presented, is the reduction of many elaborate 
field surveys made by the direction of Gen. Perofsky, 
and under the immediate superintendence of Gen. 
Rakasofski. The first inspection of the map deter- 
mined Mr. Murchison, although he had already tra- 
versed the country in different directions, to re-ex- 
amine the whole tract, as far as his time would allow 
him, and this enabled him, with the assistance of his 
friends, Count Keyserling and M. de Verneuil, to 
make a general map, and to give to the Geological 
Society some views in which the S. Ural is contrasted 
with the N. Ural. “Convinced, however,” said Mr. 
Murchison, “that I could, from our own hurried obser- 
vations, do no sort of justice to so beautiful a map 
as that which had been given to me, I induced Mr. 
Khanikoff, a gentleman who had sedulously studied 
this portion of the chain, to furnish me at his leisure 
with a description of the S. Ural, in illustration of the 
map. The memoir is written in Russian, but has 
been translated, and both the original and the trans- 
lation, were presented together with the maps to the 
Society.” 

In addition to the maps just mentioned as pre- 
sented, the Secretary announced an unusual number 
of munificent donations. Among them, from Admiral 
Krusenstern, was a fac-simile of the very curious 
Pizzigani Map ef the World. The original of this 
interesting and curiously illuminated map is now in 
the Archives at Parma, It was constructed by the 
Pizzigani, celebrated geographers of Venice, and 
bears date MCCCLXVII. A copy of it was made, 
hy order of Maria Louisa, then Empress of the 
French, expressly as a present to Count Roumantoff, 
Chancellor of the Russian Empire, and it is from this 
copy, now at St. Petersburgh, that Admiral Krusen- 
stern has caused the present fac-simile to be made 
purposely for the Geographical Society of London. 
This map has never been published, though it is 
mentioned in Gosselin, and elsewhere ; and in Vis- 
count Santarem’s late atlas of unedited maps, of 
which a copy was on the table, among other dona- 
tions to the Socicty, there is engraved a small portion 
of the Pizzigani map, which is well worthy the atten- 
tion of the historical geographer, and of the curious 
in general. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 18.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.—Another 
paper of the series, ‘On the Mineral Resources of 
Southern India,’ by Lieut. Newbold, was read: it 
was on the Diamond Mines, These mines occur in 
irregular patches over the great plain bordering the 
larger rivers flowing into the Bay of Bengal, between 
13° and 25° of latitude. The first noticed were those 
of the ceded districts, which originally formed part of 
the empire of Golconda, celebrated for its diamonds 
throughout the world. The principal place visited 
was Condapetta, a small village not far from the 
Pennaur river. The hills in this part never rise more 
than 1,000 feet above the adjacent plain, which has 
an elevation of 500 feet from the sea; they are of 
sandstone, passing into arenaceous and argillaceous 
slates. The mines are about a mile from the river. 
A curious instance of the superstition of the natives 
was exhibited on the approach of Lieut. Newbold. 
He was accosted by a Brahman, who earnestly en- 
treated him to leave his horse behind, as his presence 
might offend the tutelary deities of the mines, in 
whose honour a mystic rite was then performing. 
Lieut. Newbold remarked, that once before he had 
found the same belief in Malacca, in consequence of 
which he had been obliged to leave his horse, and to 
walk for some distance through a muddy jungle in 
his way to visit a tin mine. Lieut. Newbold was in 
time to view the mystic ceremony. The new exca- 
vation was marked out ; divining rods were fixed in 
the ground; stones smeared with red and yellow 
paint were deposited in holes dug to receive them ; 
and burning incense perfumed the air. Some com- 
plex astrological computation had determined the 
propitious day and moment ; a sacrifice was made to 
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Lakshmi, the goddess of good luck ; and the exca- 
vation was begun. The old excavations were very 
numerous; they covered a space of more than a 
square mile, surrounded by heaps of stones and 
gravel. The stratum cut through is of cotton-soil, 
mixed with small quartzose grains, from three to ten 
feet thick, resting on a bed of rolled stones, mingled 
with mud and gravel. The diamonds are found 
among these stones, generally loose, but sometimes 
adherent. The process of mining consists merely in 
digging out the stones and gravel, washing these in 
reservoirs paved with flat stones, and then spreading 
them out carefully for examination; the diamonds are 
then readily found by their peculiar lustre. All the 
diamonds produced formerly were carried for sale to 
Golconda. In those days large diamonds were found, 
which has rarely been the case since the British 
ascendancy in India. This falling off in size is attri- 
buted by the natives to the displeasure of the tutelary 
divinities ; but Lieut. Newbold is rather inclined to 
suspect that as one-third of the value of all diamonds 
above a gold pagoda (about 53 grains) in weight, was 
paid to the government, the interest of the native 
chiefs induced them to look more closely at large 
diamonds than is now the case. The next mines 
visited were those of Banaganpully, where the pro- 
cess is similar to that above described, except that 
the excavation is conducted through a harder and 
more difficult ground. Few diamonds are found 
here; and the profits scarcely cover the expenses. 
The same may be said of the mines of Manimadgu, 
near Paspulah, The mines of Ramulacota, in the 
Kurnool district, are said to contain very fine dia- 
monds; but the expense of blasting the rock being 
great, the contractors generally confine themselves 
to the detritus, where the commoner sorts are found, 
which by their accessibility afford a better profit. 
The process is the same as has been before described. 
Lieut. Newbold found only 20 persons at work ; but 
in the dry season above 500 are assembled. The 
imperfect means of drainage the natives can command, 
prevent operations being carried on during the rains, 
Lieut. Newbold mentions the universal belief among 
the miners of India that diamonds grow; that worn-out 
excavations, after a lapse of rest of 15 or 20 years, may 
again be examined, and fresh diamonds will be found 
inthem. Although at first little disposed to pay any 
attention to such a belief, Lieut. Newbold found, 
subsequently, reason to consider it more fully: and 
he is now of opinion that the belief is not without 
foundation. He has generally found that the opi- 
nions of the natives on these matters is, in the main, 
correct ; and has himself witnessed the extraction of 
diamonds in tolerable abundance, from excavations 
long neglected as worn out. At many mines the 
natives content themselves with working the old ex- 
cavations in succession, which they constantly find 
profitable after a sufficient lapse of time, although 
abandoned before as unproductive. The smaller size 
of diamonds in modern times may perhaps be ac- 
counted for on this hypothesis, the cupidity of the 
contractors not allowing a sufficient interval of rest 
to intervene between the workings, Diamonds are 
divided by the Hindtis into four castes, to which 
they give the names of their own civil distinctions ; 
the best diamond being called a Brahman, and the 
lowest a Sudra. The largest recently found was dug 
up at Punnah, and it was sold for 4007. The art of 
polishing these gems appears to have been known 
and commonly practised in India for many ages, 
although scarcely known in Europe till about four 
centuries ago. Modern discoveries also appear to 
prove that the art was practised by the ancient 
Egyptians.—The meetings were adjourned till No- 
vember. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 18.—R. I. Murchison, Esq., President, in the 
chair. , 

A Memoir on the Geological Structure of the 
Ural Mountains, by Mr. Murchison, M. de Verneuil, 
and Count Keyserling, was read. 

(For much information on this subject, see paper 
read at the Geographical Society, ante, p. 569). 

After describing the physical features of the Ural 
Mountains, and the passes by which they may be 
traversed, the authors proceed to detail the structure 
of the formations, both sedimentary and igneous, 
dwelling on the facts produced by the latter, and on 





the fossil evidence whereby they have been enabled 
to place the former on a parallel with well known 
series of rocks in other parts of Russiaand Western 
Europe. The axis, or central portion of the chain, 
consists, to a great extent, of ancient sedimentary 
strata, for the most part in a highly metamorphic 
condition, in consequence of numerous syenitic and 
trap rocks ; but referred by the authors, on account 
of the presence of certain organic remains, traceable 
at intervals in limestones, to the Silurian series. 
Along the eastern flank, the most accessible by reason 
of the mining establishments, the strata are also 
greatly altered by the prevalence of igneous rocks; 
and it was only along the western flank that the 
authors were enabled to establish a clear succession 
of carboniferous, Devonian, and Silurian deposits. 
The evidence on which these inferences rest, is given 
at length in a series of detailed sections obtained in 
river gorges and by other accessible lines ; and, not- 
withstanding the greatly dislocated nature of the 
strata, a clear passage is shown to exist from the 
Permean beds, described in a former memoir, into the 
carboniferous system, and thence into the Devonian, 
and afterwards into the Silurian. Explanatory 
accounts of variations of lithological character from 
the ordinary types are likewise given, and a certain 
amount of specific difference in the organic remains 
is also enumerated ; but it is shown that the suites of 
testacea and other fossils, agree with those of well 
determined carboniferous, Devonian, and Silurian 
regions, and are totally distinct from the organic 
forms of any other series of rocks. Full descriptions, 
which do not admit of abridgment, are given of the 
various igneous rocks, of their effects upon the sedi- 
mentary strata, and of the metallic veins connected 
with them. It may, however, be stated as an inter- 
esting fact, that true granite is of very rare occurrence 
along the axis of the chain. Another point of inter- 
est discussed in the memoir, is connected with the 
periods of dislocation, the change of relative level 
of land and water, and of the protrusion of igneous 
rocks. The authors offer in detail their reasons for 
concluding that these phenomena were repeated at 
different geological epochs. From the occurrence 
of cupriferous minerals diffused throughout the Per- 
mean strata, they infer, that anterior to the deposi- 
tion of those beds, metallic veins must have existed 
in the Ural Mountains ; and, from the abundance of 
the remains of terrestrial plants in the same deposits, 
that the chain must have been raised to a certain ex- 
tent above the level of the then existing ocean. Sub- 
sequent periods of disruption are proved by the lines 
of disturbance in the Permean series on the immedi- 
ate flank of the Ural Mountains, and connected with 
dislocations which have affected them. The patches 
of Jurassic rocks at the northern and southern ex- 
tremities of the range are considered by the authors 
to havebeen subsequently desiccated, and the absence 
of strata of that age throughout the great mass of the 
chain, or for 12° of latitude, to prove that it was 
constantly above the level of the sea during the 
Jurassic epoch. Between that period and the accu- 
mulation of the gold alluvia, there are no signs of 
any great changes in the physical structure of the 
Ural, and the only deposits assignable to that interval, 
are certain trachytic grits and beds of lignite, which, 
it is conceived, may have been formed in lakes. 

The authors next proceed to describe the gold 
alluvia distributed along the eastern flank of the 
chain, and to point out, first, the connexion which 
subsists between this superficial detritus, and the ad- 
jacent rocks, and afterwards to deduce from the evi- 
dence afforded by the deposits, the true age of the 
accumulation. The authors are of opinion, that the 
quartzose and other veins from which the gold detri- 
tus was derived, were produced by one of the last of 
the igneous intrusions which have affected the Ural 
Mountains, as the veins intersect, not only the schists 
and serpentines, but even the granitic and syenitic 
rocks, They also show that the gold alluvium 
belongs to the ordinary, coarse, local detritus of the 
country, and has been derived from the adjacent 
rocks. With respect to the relative age of the 
deposit, it is proved that the accumulation must have 
taken place subsequently to the period when the 
chain had received, to a great extent, its present 
modification of slopes and valleys, yet anterior to 
the existing conditions of the surface, because it 
occurs in considerable thickness at points beyond the 





reach of the streams which now traverse the cou 
and because it contains the remains of extinct mam. 
malia. 

Another question of interest dwelt upon in the 
paper, is the total absence, on both flanks of the Ural 
Mountains, of erratic blocks, and, as far as the 
authors’ observations extended, of any traces of those 
scratches, grooves, and polishings, which are eon. 
sidered, by the advocates of the glacial theory, to be 
proofs of the former existence of glaciers ; and it jg 
stated as an argument in support of the objections 
previously advanced by the authors against those 
views, that, in the northern portion of the chain, 
between 60° and 65° of latitude, no glaciers are found 
on peaks constantly covered with snow, and attaining 
an altitude exceeding that of the highest mountaing 
of the British Isles. This absence of ail the phenom. 
ena of glacial action must, they contend, utterly ex. 
clude the possibility of the lower or flat regions of 
Russia having been once invested in a cerement of 
ice. The problem connected with the entombment 
of mammalian remains in the gold alluvia,as wellasin 
alluvium generally, the authors state, is extremely 
difficult of solution, but that by whatever means the 
universal destruction of those great mammals, during 
one particular period, may be attempted to be 
explained, they conceive that it was owing, in the 
district under consideration, including the low regions 
extending from each flank of the Ural, to an elevation 
whereby a change to a colder climate was effected, 

Institution oF Crvin EnGinerrs.—June lo. 
The President in the chair. A paper was read *On 
the Sinking and Tubing of Coal Pits in the North of 
England,’ by Mr. Atkinson, in which was detailed 
the methods adopted for sinking the pits down to the 
coal, through sand, water, and perishable rock de- 
manding the most extraordinary precautious; and 
even when they are so sunk, the weight of water, 
lifted by the pumping engines amounts, in many in- 
stances, to more than four times that of the coal 
brought from the mine. For instance, at the Perey 
Main Colliery, the water drawn per day equals 3922 
tons, while the weight of the coals raised, in the same 
time, only amounts to 636 tons. ‘The power em- 
ployed to perform this work is very considerable, and 
the most incessant care is demanded to prevent ae- 
cidents. All the precautions to be taken were de. 
scribed, and illustrated by a large series of drawings 
and models. ‘The details of the sinking of several 
peculiarly difficult shafts were given, and the opinion 
of Mr. Buddle was quoted as to the soundness of the 
methods recommended. 

The paper by Mr. J. J. Wilkinson, ‘On Tron 
Sheathing, Broad-headed Nails, and Inner Sheathing 
for Ships, was the termination of the series com- 
menced during the last, and carried into the present 
session; it contained many valuable facts on the 
various points, and a list of patents connected with 
shipping, which will no doubt be very useful for re- 
ference. 

June 21,—William Cubitt, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—The first paper read was a‘ Voluminous History 
and Description of the Construction of the Canal of 
Katwyk (Holland),’ by the Chevalier Conrad, the 
son of the engineer, by whom those celebrated works 
were projected and constructed ; the memoir had 
been translated and condensed by Mr, Manby, the 
Secretary. ‘The introduction’ gave the general out- 
line of the locality of the canal, which was undertaken 
for the purpose of draining the district of Rhynland, 
which contains about 317,500 English acres, of which 
60,692 acres is under water, in lakes, canals, Ke. in- 
cluding the lake of Haarlem, which alone covers 
45,000 acres. The drainage of the other parts is 
effected by 260 windmills, working scoop wheels or 
Archimedes screws. The historical portion treated 
of the naturally unfavourable position of the district 
for drainage, described the various projects for accom- 
plishing it, in their order of dates, alluded to the 
alteration of the relative levels of the land and sea 
in Holland, detailed the progress of the various pro- 
jects and reports until the actual commencement of 
the work under Conrad, Blanken, and Kros, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Brunnings, chief engi- 
neer of the Waterstaadt: the latter gentleman died 
soon after, when the chief direction devolved upon 
Mr. Conrad, whose plans were followed with such 
activity, that the work was entirely finished between 
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the years 1804 and 1807. A slight sketch was then 
given of the origin ofthe lake of Haarlem, the causes 
of its extension, and the works already executed in 
anticipation of its eventual drainage. The third part 
of the paper gave all the details of execution of the 
works, many of them differing greatly from the Eng- 
lish methods of construction. A description is then 
iven of the canal of Oegstgeest, which isa prolonga- 
tion of that of Katwyk. The author then made 
some general remarks on the beneficial effects of the 
canal, and upon the excellence of the construction as 
demonstrated by the advantages afforded by it to the 
drainage of the district, and the manner in which the 
works have resisted for thirty-five years the buffet- 
ings of the waves of the North Sea without accident. 

Mr. Adie’s ‘Description of the Bridges on the 
Bolton and Preston Railway,’ contained an account 
ofa peculiar mode of constructing skew arches which 
had been found successful and economical in prac- 
tice, was illustrated by drawings and models accom- 
panied by the details of the cost of the erections. 

A paper by Mr. Charles Hood, ‘On some peculiar 
changes in the internal Structure of Iron independent 
ofandsubsequent to the several processes of its Manu- 
ficture.’ It was contended that any bar of iron, even 
of the most fibrous and tough character, being sub- 
jected, when cold, to percussive action, would assume 
a crystallized texture, and eventually break, that 
this would be materially hastened by the effects of 
partial heat and magnetism ; that the effect of vibra- 
tion is most sensibly felt in the immediate proximity 
ofthe cause of it; that the tough and fibrous character 
of wrought iron is produced by art, and in all the 
changes that have been described we see an effort at 
returning to the natural or chrystalline structure, 
common to a large number of metals; and that the 
rotating of railway axles renders them peculiarly 
subject to this influence. The arguments were illus- 
trated by many practical examples and specimens of 
iron broken under various circumstances; and the 
general conclusions arrived at appeared to be, that 
there is a constant tendency in wrought iron, under 
certain circumstances, to return to the crystallized 
sate, that this crystallization is not necessarily de- 
pendent upon time for its developement, but is deter- 
nined by other cireumstances, of which the principal 
is vibration; that heat, although it assists, is not 
esential to it, but that magnetism, whether induced 
by pereussion or otherwise, is an essential accompani- 
ment of the phenomena attending this change. Many 
other considerations were adduced, such as the rigi- 
dity of the carriages, the looseness of the axles in 
their brasses, &e.; and in the discussion which 
ensued, the question as to the ambunt of change in 
texture, which was produced during the process of 
manufacture by hammering, was debated, and an im- 
provement in railway axles, by making them hollow 
from two rolled skelps, and welding them along the 
sides in swages at one heat, under the patent by Mr. 
Yorke, was described, and exhibited to the meeting. 


Execrrica Society.—June 21.—‘ On the transfer 
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basin ; and this leads him to remark upon the in- 
crease of electrolytical action, when the containing 
cells of a Daniell’s battery are porous. A series of 
experiments bearing upon the same point were 
minutely described ; in one, by an action analogous 
to that now described, a mould of a sovereign was 
made in a piece of marble, and another in which a 
glass rod connected with the anode was gilded, even 
above the liquid in which it rested. Mr. Crosse is of 
opinion, that the time is not far distant when we shall 
be able to produce artificially the precious gems, 
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FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WHuiLe paying dueattention to the periodical exhi- 
bitions of the season, and such casual novelties as 
the Strawberry Hill sale, or the disclosure of further 
treasures at Hampton Court, new publications have 
accumulated to such an amount, that we must no 
longer delay « notice of them : astep the more imper- 
ative as certain among them have more than usual 
interest. 

Some single prints before us are to be included 
in this category on the strength of their foreign origin, 
It is agreeable to see our countrymen at last waking 
up and taking an interest in the products of French 
and German easels. Mr. Coombs’ mezzotint of 7'he 
Vesper Bell after Rubens is a work to make some 
of our cleverest men, in the branch of art to 
which it belongs, look to their laurels. The scene 
is a Swiss or Bavarian lake—the personages a boat- 
man and his wife or daughter, with a cowled priest as 
passenger ; their labours suspended for the moment 
at the sound from shore of the Angelus. The compo- 
sition is simple; some might even add simple to 


cannot be considered as first-rate. Ere we leave the 
single prints on our table, we must admire Mr. 
Ward’s mezzotint after Sir 'T. Lawrence's portrait of 
The Duchess of Richmond, as afine engraving of its 
class ; the loveliness of the original being well pre- 
served ;—and announce Mr. Walton's flimsy and ill- 
drawn portrait of Mr. J. O. Halliwell, lithographed 
by himself. 

We are glad to be clear of these scattered produc- 
tions, that we may speak, as it deserves, of a most 
interesting work, the Album Deutscher Kiinstler in 
Original radierungen, of which a first volume is com- 
pleted. Though this cannot be fairly measured with 
the publication of our Etching Club, inasmuch as the 
designs are miscellaneous, most, if not the whole of 
them, after pictures, and all “done into copper- 
plate” by one artist, Herr Buddeus,—the work has 
an interest akin to that awakened by ‘The De- 
serted Village.’ We have, it may be, a prejudice 
in favour of the manner of illustration, which is jus- 
tified as early as the title-page—a rich piece of 
fantasy by Schriidter, whose border designs have 
been already seen and admired in England. Here, 
among many other sports of imagination, we encounter 
a Romeo and a pantaloon of a pedlar holding an open 
book for a young lady’s inspection—a group quaint 
and graceful after its kind, and more perfect than 
the ainbitious Scriptural design by Fiihrich, ‘The 
Marriage of Cana,’ which opens the volume. A 
quietism is diffused over this design, which almost 
produces the impression of hypocrisy : not merely in 
the drooped eyelids and melancholy mouth of the 
principal figure, who might be lamenting over the 
pride of the Pharisees, instead of working (if we 
dare speak so familiarly) the most cheerful of his 
miracles: but the bride and the bridegroom have 
the same sanctimonious and subdued air, and the 
very tambourine and horn and triangle players 
in the gallery above the guests, are stupified, not 
spiritualized, by an excess of placidity. What 
the English artist may admire to his profit, is the 
ease and precision of the drawing—the bold and 
graceful flow of the draperies. ‘These belong, there 
is no concealing the fact, to a higher school than 
ours: whose excellence is in nowise invalidated, if 
artists of second-rate genius (as here) work according 
to its canons. The next design, however, Herr 





awkwardness, from the length and formality of the 
diagonal line drawn by the skiff and its shadow; 
but nothing can be more natural than the softened 
glow of the twilight, with which the rising crescent 


Schirmer’s landscape, enables us, John Gilpin like, 
| *to make the balance true” by complimenting our 
| own Lees and Creswicks, at the expense of their 
| German brethren, if this be a fair specimen of their 


moon does not interfere—nothing more placidly and | power over woodland scenery. Design the third is by 


pleasingly devotional than the air and expression of 
the figures, 
Catholic countries, to whom this very pleasing design | 
will not appeal with the charm of a favourite melody | 
gathered by the way-side. The engraving is very | 
good. We can hardly say as much for M. Prevost's | 
mezzotint after the Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst and 
‘eur de Lion, by M. Delacroix. It is feeble and 
muddy. ‘The composition, too, though spirited, is 
somewhat too French in the contours of the Black 


of Mineral Substances through various Fluids by | Knight and the jovial priest, to be accepted as the 


Voltaic Agency,’ by A. Crosse, Esq.—Some years ago | true picture of that never-to-be-forgotten supper. 


the author observed results connected with a certain | The Hermit is nearer to the Gil Perez of * Le Domi- 
natural arrangement of mineral substances, which he | no Noir,’ than the burly son of Sherwood ; while the | 


thought might be imitated artificially, and it was thus 
effected: pipe-clay was well kneaded into a basin, and 


disguised monarch has too acute a glance—is too 
boyish ; in short, a touch too much of the picaroon 


in the pipe-clay were imbedded a piece of limestone | to become his cuirass and greaves as the real King of | 


andashell. Fine sand and pounded sulphate of iron 
were well incorporated and placed above the clay; in 
the sand was likewise imbedded a shell. ‘The whole 
being covered with water, was allowed to stand for 
many months ; at the expiration of the time, it was 
found that the shells and limestone had lost weight, 
and round them had gathered groups of crystals of 
alphate of lime, in place of the carbonate lost. The 
itn, which had been in connexion with the sulphuric 
aid, was about these nuclei in the form of per-oxide. 

is experiment confirmed Mr. Crosse’s opinion, 
tht though many mineral productions may be the 
result of electric agency, yet far the larger portion 
are produced by the natural electric affinity between 
the several elementary substances, developed in a 
manner somewhat analogous to that which may be 
readily traced in this experiment. It was not until 
this arrangement was completed that Mr. Crosse dis- 
covered one point of difference between this and 
mature’s operations—the want of porosity in the 





Romance. But, all objections made, the design is 
still clever: and the chiaroscuro would do no dis- 
credit to Honthorst or Schalcken. 

Desirous, we suppose, of aiding the movement 
towards the grand historical style which the call for | 
fresco-painting bids fair to render fashionable, the | 
Messrs. Foggo have put forth a lithograph from their 
picture of Parga, which was exhibited, if we mistake 
not, some twelve years since, and so sufficiently 
commented on at the time, as to spare us the 
delicate task of animadverting upon it. If the | 
artists were solicitous, as we must presume, of enforc- 
ing its merits on the public, they should have chosen 
a more favourable medium of introduction :—the 
print being as coarse and chalky, as if no recent dis- | 
coveries had rendered lithography susceptible of the | 
most brilliant and forcible effects. We have but | 
to turn to M. Prevost’s transcript of Mr. Haghe’s | 
Salle des Magistrats at Bruges, as an illustration | 


of what may be done on stone: though this, again, | 


There are few that have travelled in | garment to his father.’ 


| legends, or Weber's most spiritual music. 


| juncts ? 


Rethel— Joseph's Brethren displaying his bloody 
This, though commendable 
in some points, we do not like. The gesture of the 
patriarch tells of a foreed sorrow: as does the 
shrinking of the maiden who leans against him. 
Herr Vollmer exhibits to us the ‘Entrance to the 
Grand Canal at Venice :’ with a good effect of light 
and air, but as far as the etching enables us to judge, 
our own Prout and Harding have treated the same 
subject in a more picturesque manner. We have next 
a design as curiously national as Hoffmann’s wildest 
*Two 
Etchers biting in a Plate’ by Neurether. This does 
not promise a subject hyper-fantastic—but what can- 
not a teeming imagination clothe with spiritual ad- 
The acid dropped carefully from the jar 
by the muffled up assistant of the artist, is an elixir 
which evokes from the depths below all manner of 
beautiful forms and whimsical caprices, struggling 
pell-mell upwards to take their places on the field 
prepared for their reception. A whole Elf-land is 
comprised in little more than the compass of a crown- 
piece: and yet the design has, like the tales of Hoff- 


| mann aforesaid, a most perplexing coherence and 


probability from the matter-of-fact humanity of the 
two mortal agentsintroduced. The next is a clever 
landscape subject by Preller: and from it, without 
meaning any disrespect to the artists whose names 
and performances we are compelled to pass over, 
we proceed at once to Miicke’s beautiful composition, 
‘The Dead Body of St. Catherine borne by Angels.’ 
Here, that ecstatic repose, with which the painters of 
young Germany are too apt to imbue their represen- 
tations of active life, is rightly employed. The 
calm of beatitude enfolds alike the saint and the 
heavenly ministers, and the group of three heads 
thus formed is at once beautiful and artistic; nor 
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do we admire this lovely vision the less because in 
the manner of its presentment we fancy the artist to 
be national ; there is a reminiscence of Durer in the 
draperies. Wagner has a waterfall on the Isar, which 
reminds us of some of the gloomier Ruysdaels in the 
Dresden gallery. Pliiddermann’s ‘ Crusaders coming 
in sight of Jerusalem,’ disappoints us; we should 
have thought the subject congenial to German ima- 
gination: yet here is a composition of cloak and 
shield and banner, rather than of countenance, and 
we remember Mr. Severn’s picture of the same 
moment (see Aiken. No. 551) with great compla- 
cency. Kaulbach, the best designer in Germany— 
we dare almost add, in Europe—would have treated 
the subject far differently. Our friend of the title- 
page, Schrédter, appears in great force in his scene 
from the life of Munchausen, where that wonderful 
Baron avails himself of his birds, to travel from 
steeple to steeple through the air. Schwanthaler’s 
* Leucothea and Ulysses’ will please many better 
than ourselves. It may seem like heresy to say it, 
but in spite of his admirable skill of hand, the result 
of a close examination of this far-famed sculptor's 
works at Munich, was a dimmer impression of his 
poetical and spiritual attributes, than his many warm 
admirers carry away. The design, it is true, seems 
little short of divine, if we compare it with such a 
piece of conceit in marble as the ‘ Medea’ of Genelli : 
but again bas-reliefs and outlines occur to us by our 
own artists—the younger Westmacott’s * Paolo and 
Francesca,’ and *Fighte of Free Wille,’ for in- 
stance,—which would throw this work of the Phidias 
of Bavaria into a sufficiently deep shade. Haach’s 
* Frederic at the Flight of Wartburg,’ has much 
rude spirit and energy: but we must have done; 
having praised Eber’s ‘Subordination’ for its plain 
and humorous truth—and having asked clever Herr 
Sonderland how he came to make so comical a 
mistake as we find in his scene from ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ where the Laird of Ellangowan, on the 
occasion of the gipsics’ dispersion, figures in gauntlet 
gloves, a plumed hat and feathers, and vandyke 
collar—the very Cavalier of a corps de ballet! Our 
artist is obviously more at home in such unbridled 
sportings of his pencil as he exhibits in his Bilder und 
Rand Zeichnungen (sce the deliciously fantastical 
vignette to the * Bridal Song’ in the first number of 
volume 2,) which is before us. 

The etchings of the “ Kunstler Album,” as a 
whole, are satisfactory—those of the outline-designs, 
perhaps, the least so; as the line wants clearness, 
and the few touches indicating shadow seem petty 
and timid. Nor do we think the landscapes so 
felicitously rendeved, as the vignettes by Creswick in 
the illustrated Goldsmith. We are sure that none 
among them approach the excellence of Mr. Read, of 
Salisbury. 

The length to which we have been seduced. by 
these foreign publications, obliges us to lay up our 
home wares for another week’s praise or dispraise. 
We need not point out how, at this, beyond all pre- 
ceding periods, we ought to take large and fre- 
quent views of contemporary achievements in Art, if 
we would ourselves struggle upwards toward perfec- 
tion,—or onward, to conquest. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Her Magesty’s THeatre.— Malle. Rachel's Per- 
formances.—Com pared with * Le Cid,’ * Les Horaces,’ 
* Andromaque,’ or * Bujazet,—the strongest of these 
no Titan, according to our English estimation !—the 
* Ariane’ of ThomasCorneilleisa faded shadow. Malle. 
Rachel, however, appears to take peculiar pleasure 
in working miracles: to prefer the flimsiest outline 
which she may fill up with shades of feeling and 
colours of passion, to anything like an equal co- 
operation with the dramatist. A more singular 
developement of genius has rarely presented itself 
in these modern times. While we witnessed her 
impersonation of Ariane, on Friday evening, we 
were conscious of no trammels imposed on the 
progress of the fable by the ordinances of classi- 
cism,—of no meagreness of language. A passionate, 
suffering, scornful woman was before us: as individual 
in her passion, her suffering, and her scorn, as the 
most richly endowed heroine of romantic tragedy. 
But when we took down the volume from the shelf, 


and read the scenes and firades to which such a burn- 
ing, breathing life had been imparted, the identity 
between the written andthe acted drama all but dis- 
appeared. Here, for instance, is driane’s first burst 
of anguish, when the departure of Theseus and the 
complicity of her sister Phedra in his inconstancy, 
overwhelm her :— 
Ariane. Ah! Nerine! 

Nerine. Madame, apres ce que je vois, 

Je Vayoue, il n’est plus ni @honneur ni de foi, 
Sur les plus saints devoirs l’injustice l'emporte. 
Que de chagrins! 

Ariane. Tu vois, ma douleur est si forte, 
Que succombant aux maux qu’on me fait decouvrir, 
Je demeure insensible 4 force de souffrir. 

Enfin d’un fol espoir je suis désabusée, 

Pour moi, pour mon amour, il n’est plus de Thesée. 
Le temps au repentir auroit pa le forcer; 

Mais c'est en fait, Nerine, il n'y faut plus penser. 

Then, again, in the last scene, when Cnarus 
endeavours to console her, it is assuredly difficult for 
the reader's voice or imagination to animate, with any 
very convulsive passion, such language as follows :— 

(Enarus. Si du secours du temps ma foi favorisce 
Peut mériter qu'un jour vous oubliez Thesée. 

Ariane. Si joublirai Thesce? Ah Dieux, mon lache coeur 
Nourriroit pour Thesée une honteuse ardeur! 

Thesce encore sur moi garderoit quelque empire ! 
Je dois hair Thescée, et voudrois m’en dedire! 

Oui, Thesée a jainais sentira mon courroux ; 

Et si c'est pour vos veux quelquechose de doux, 
Je jure par les Dicux, par ces Dicux qui peut-étre 
Se uniront avec moi pour me venger d'un traitre, 
Que j‘oublirai Thescée, et que pour m’émouvoir, 
Kemurds, larines, soupirs, manqueront de pouvoir. 











uttermost scorn with the last sighs of heart-breaking 


who heard them, as not the least of the pleasures or 
possessions for which we are indebted to Genius. We 
have been seduced from the regular course by a sense 


have more variety in her declamation, a yet wider 
range of lights and shades of expression at her com- 
mand, than ever. But this increase of good gifts 
seems to have been acquired not without cost to their 
owner. 
more careworn than she did a twelvemonth ago, 





Covent Garpex.—German Opera.—Let no one, 
however enraptured he be with the performance of 
Monday evening, imagine that he has heard * Les 
Huguenots’ of Meyerbeer. That opera was written 
to display all the vast resources of L’ Académie Royale 
of Paris—there, even, only produced after eighty or 
more rehearsals, and there sustained by the two 
finest tenor actors in Europe,—first Nourrit, then 
Duprez. Its performance in London, however praisc- 
worthy, is unfinished; the time and the means 
devoted to its production were wholly inadequate. 
Curtailments have been made too unsparingly—the 
first act now commencing with the table chorus, while 
the graceful concerted piece, ‘ L’aventure est singu- 
liere,’ is subsequently omitted. In the second act, 
the charming chorus of Bathers is cut short by one 
half, and the pretty “ bandeau chorus” entirely taken 
away. More respect has been shown to the third 
and fourth acts; butin the fifth, besides the suppres- 
sion of the ball scene at court (indispensable as a 
relief to the more tragical music), the superb trio, 
with its choral accompaniment behind the scenes, 
has been hacked and hewed till all its proportions 
are destroyed. Once more, our German orchestra is 
unequal to the dutics imposed on it by Meyerbeer, 
—no holiday tasks! The violoncellos are dolefully 
weak—there was no basso clarone for the final trio— 
no affluence of harps to sustain the voices in it,—one 
feeble and tinkling instrument making a beggarly 
show in place of the goodly company assembled at 
Paris. The ‘empo, too, of some of the most impor- 


tant movements was mistaken—the srpfett in the 
third act moved too quick, as did also * The Bene- 
diction of the Swords’ in the fourth: we could men- 





tion a score of defects beyond these, but must content 





ourselves with further specifying the harsh and nojer 
execution of the chorus. Asregardsthe principal 

Madame Stick! Ieinefetter’s Valentine is among the 
best of her performances ; being energetic and im. 
passioned, though, as usual, delicacy was wanting to 
it. Would we could say as much of the Raoul of 
Herr Breiting—one of the finest parts for a tenor 
singer in the repertory of Opera. His voice has some 
good notes, but fails in those high passages where the 
French tenors are most effective —which, therefore 
are constantly introduced by Meyerbeer. Nature 
has denied him the means of action ; yet this is eon. 
stantly demanded by the part, and his struggles to 
meet the exigency of the case, would have diverted 
the audience, could it have disenthralled itself from 
the story, and forgotten to listen to the music for the 
composer's sake. To ourselves the severity of Herr 
Breiting’s efforts was aggravated by the presence of 
Duprez in the house: we could but look from the 
stage to his box, and,—remembering the fervour and 
chevalresque animation with which our unhappily 
silent guest wrought up the challenge septuor in the 
third, and the superb duet in the fourth act ;—con. 


| gratulate ourselves that we were beyond the merey 


| of present circumstances for our acquaintance with 


Meyerbeer’s chef-d'ceuvre. The Marguerite of Mille, 
Lutzer was a far more satisfactory performance, 


This lady hasa young, sweet, bell-clear soprano voice: 


Mdlle. Rachel looks older, more fragile, | 


| 


' 








finished and brilliant execution, and a purity of in. 
tonation which never fails her, however audacious be 
the roulade, however giddy in its height the trill, 


There seems little mystery either of passion or of | But, as we said a fortnight since, the airs which have 
poctry in these lines (the strongest, nevertheless, in | been written for a Dorus or a Cinti-Damoreay, re- 
‘Ariane’), but the withering intensity with which the | quire to be played with, and hence Marguerite’s 
deserted one reiterated the name burnt by agony | entrata, and her cabaletta, ‘Ah! si j'ctais coquette, 
and love into her heart!—the blending of the | charmed us less than they did the enthusiastic public, 


seeming to be too stiff and laborious. Of the third 


tenderness—gave them so fearful an emphasis, that | lady, to whom the part of the Page was given, we 
they must henceforth remain in the memories of all | had better say nothing. 


Herr Staudigl’s Marcel was 
admirable as a personification, and yet more emi- 
nent as a piece of singing ; it would have done honour 
to the verv best Paris cast of the opera. But, besides 


of the remarkable discrepancy between the ‘ Ariane,’ | these personages, ‘Les Huguenots’ contains two 
intrinsically considered as a tragedy, and as regarded | other prominent characters— S¢. Bris and Nevers, 
with reference to La Rachel. It will be implied from | Alas for those Knights of France in the hands of 
the above, that, as an actress, our visitor seems to us | theie present representatives! and alas for the com- 
mellowed and deepened in her particular style,—to | pany of young Catholic nobles, who, in Paris, by 


their demeanour and dress,—and unobtrusive singing 
contribute such a harmonious filling up to the grand 
scenes! In London, the eye may look and the ear 
listen in vain for these effects. The above strictures 
are not splenetic. We have made the least rather 
than the most of the drawbacks under which our 
public has to beeome acquainted with one of the 
most remarkable works of modern times ; and it was 
incumbent on us to state their existence ere offering 
some slight analysis of the composition from whose 
success they so largely derogate. Our remarks on 
*Les Huguenots,’ as a work of art, must be deferred 
till another day. 





Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 13.—M. Arago 
made a report relative to the Observations which the 
astronomers of the Observatory at Paris intead to 
make on the eclipse of the sun, which will take place 
on the 8th of the ensuing month,—and as to others, 
which it is especially desirable that all observers 
should attend to. The first is the appearance of the 
luminous coronet, and whether this coronet is really 
belted round the moon or the sun, as this will enable 
us to decide whether it is due to the solar atmo- 
sphere or to other causes. It is also necessary to 
ascertain whether the coronct manifests itself five or 
six seconds after the commencement of the eclipse, 
and if it disappears four or five seconds before the 
termination of the obscurity. The observer should, 
besides, ascertain whether, as Halley has declared, 
the lunar aureola docs not form an atmospheric 
shadow; and he should direct his attention to 
the prismatic tints and the divergent rays which 
have been remarked by former observers. Another 
circumstance is the appearance of certain irregulari- 
ties in the edges of the moon at the commencement 
and termination of the phenomenon.  Astrono- 
mers have already observed on the face of the moon 
instantaneous and moving lights or flashes—M. Arago 
proposes that these should be attended to. In order 
to estimate in a satisfactory manner the degree of 
obscurity during the eclipse, he recommends that an 
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account ~ aunt should be taken of the number and size e of 
the stars visible to the naked eye during the total 
darkness, and it will be important to notice the colour 
of terrestrial objects at the different phases of the 

The various forms of the visible portions of 
the sun during the occultation are to be attentively 
observed, as they may throw light on the question as 
to the existence of a lunar atmosphere. It will also 
he well to ascertain whether, during the eclipse, there 
is any appearance of a comet upon the horizon.— 
The next communication was on the effect of anti- 
mony asa poison. The authors of this paper, Messrs. 
Flandin and Danger, were led to the experiments 
the result of which they have submitted to the Aca- 
demy, by a desire to ascertain to what extent the 
existence of poison in the body can be ascertained 
with reference to medical jurisprudence. They used 
for their analysis the apparatus of Marsh, but with 
allthe modifications which recent circumstances have 
shown to be necessary, and have arrived at the con- 
dusion that antimonial, like arsenical stains, are, to a 
degree, fallacious. Their experiments confirm, both 
asregards antimony and arsenic, the assertion of other 
eminent chemists, ‘that M. Orfila was in error when 
hesaid that their existence can be ascertained in the 
bones of animals to which they have been given. 
With reference to the use of antimony as a medicine, 
they stated that they had administered this substance 
in yarious doses to several dogs ; and, upon dissection 
after death, and careful analy sis with the apparatus 
of Marsh, they ascertained that it had not been ab- 
sorbed into the system generally, but into particular 
organs, Without regard to the hitherto received notions 
of vascularity. Whatever was the quantity or the 
mode of injection of the poison, none was found in 
the lungs ; and almost invariably the presence of the 
poison after death was indicated exclusively in the 
liver. In the nervous and osseous system there were 
no traces of poison, and this also appears to be the 
case with arsenic.—The next paper read was one 
by M. Rigolot, on a new gas meter.—Communica- 
tions on acoustics, by Colonel Savart, and on optics, 
by M. Edmond Becqueret, were then read. These 
papers do not admit of abridgment; one curious 
fact was mentioned by M. Becquer et—viz., the power 
of destroying the force of a phosphorescent object 
mder the influence of the rays of one colour by 
throwing upon it the rays of another colour. Thus, 
for instance, phosphorus, formed of calcined sulphate 
of barytes, becomes very brilliant under the influence 
of yellow rays, but it is extinguished asa red hot coal 
would be in water, by throwing upon it rays of green 
or yellow. 


Grand Millinery, Carriage, Fly, and Cab Show at 
Chiswick. On Saturday, June 11, one of the most 
extensive and varied exhibitions of the above articles 
that was ever known, took place at the Gardens of 
the Horticultural Society. About four or five tents 
were filled with flowers, under pretence of calling the 
enormous assemblage of new bonnets and old equip- 
ages,“a Floricultural Féte ;” but the show of muslins, 
britchkas, cardinals, cabs, lace, and landaus, was 
considerably more attractive. Nobody looked at the 
flowers, for all were looking at each other during the 
fete, and for their reticules after it. Amongst the 
nost full-blown specimens of Millinery, the following 
deserve to be particularised :—Bonners (Chapeaur 
grandifolia). An elaborate specimen of the pink- 
satin-and-feather order, worn by a lady of eighty,— 
reared by Madame Very in her Regent-street es- 
tablishment. Several specimens of Cranbourn- Alley 
Cottage, sported by several “ young ladies,” from be- 
hind Messrs, Sewell and Cross’s counter. A. pepper- 
and-salt Dunstable, from Oxford-street. The show 
of Shirts and Scarfs was immensely various; but the 
Shoes and Stockings were considerably the most dusty. 
Taz VenicLes (Curriculi rariorii). A splendid red- 
and-gold Omnibus, sent by Mr. Cloud. A Patent 
Cab, from Mr. Hanson’s yard—and as Many more 
of every description, from an earl’s carriage down to 
Bill Sykes? donkey cart, as from H ~ 
sith to Brentford. The music in the gardens was 
performed by the Household troops, in red coats; and 
the ices were one-and-fourpence a-piece when the 
money-taker had change, and one-and-sixpence when 
he hadnt. Punch. 
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Published and sold by Simphin *M arshall & Co. Giada - 
hall-court; and T. er. Artists olonrms an, 56, Long Acre. 


LOVE 






































to an 








ime 20, price 
(THE SAL AM. AN RIN Bs ; 
IMMORT my 1 ut ¥ 3 x» Romance 
IARLES MAC ‘KAY, Esq. 
a, 4 > aaa P ublishe rs, Fie -street. 
Lock: HART’S SPANISH BALLADS 
are NOW READY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
‘This day, with : 8) Dias grams, 8vo. 9s. Gd. _ 
TREAT ISE, in which the E LEMENT ARY 
PROPERTIES of the ELLIPSE are deduced from the 
PROPERTIES of the CIRCLE, and GEOMETRICALLY Dk- 
MONSTRATEI 
By the DUKE of SOMERSET. 
John ee Albemarle-street. 
ow ready, fcap. 


DWIN TH E FAIR; 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Author of ‘Philip Van Artevelde.’ 
John Murray Albemarle-street. 


” or, and 























a Tragedy. 











In 1 Vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 
EMOIR of the late JAMES HOPE, M.D., 
Physician to St. George's Hospital, &c. By ag HOPE, 
‘Yo which are added, Remarks on Classical Edue ation, by Dr. 
Hope; and Letters from a Senter to : 3 Juntos en by Dr. 
The whole Edited by KLEIN GRANT, rc. 

:_ J. Hatchard & Son, ie Piccadilly + a Jobo 

Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


EPORT on the HEALTH of TOWNS, &c. 
By a A. SLANEY, Esq. M.P. Price Is. 
by the same Author, 
TATE of thee POORER CLASSES ia 
GREAT TOWNS, with Authorities. Price 1s. 


Hatchard & Son, 157, Piccadil ly, Longman & Co., and Knight, 
London. 








Just published, price Is. 
O*%;! the USE of MECHANICAL POWER in 
DRAUGHT on = RNPIKE ROADS, with reference to 
the New System of Wood Paving 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 22, 
Pall Mall, London. 


In at cloth lettered, pric - Nt 6d. 
HRONICLES of NGLAND. 
A AA METRICAL m4 4, 

By GEORGE RAYMOND. 

Being a clear and comprehensive view of the English Annals, 
from the Conquest to the accession of William 1V.—in the form 
of verse—witb copious notes. 

London: W J Smith. 113, Fleet-street. 


ICKINSON’S RUSTIC FIGURES, chiefly 
executed with the brush in Lithotint. These are the 
Author's ~~ similes of his Sketches. ‘There are 24 plates, printed 
on imp. 4to. bound in cloth, price 21s. 
Dickinson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 

Just published, price 8s. in one pocket volume, 
AGSTER’S CRITICAL GREEK and ENG- 
LISH NEW TsTaN ENT, in parallel Columns; con- 
sisting of the Greek Text of Scholz, with the Readings, both 
Textual and Marginal, of Griesback ; ; and the Variations of 


























To Conresronpents.—J. J.—II. D.—G. A., and the usual 
dumber of * Constant Readers”—received, 





a, 1598; and the  Hizevir, 1633: with the Eng- 
lish Authorised ve orelon of 1611, and its oe Rendesings, 
w Copies taken off on large p: 
Newly priced Catalogue (gratis), 15, aternoster-row. 





ane in aT? 8vo. elegantly bound, pri DLE 10s. 6d. 


Just 
ae HAND-BOOK of NEEDLEWORK. 
By MISS LAMBERT, of New Burlington-street. 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings on 
“ This is the most curious, complete, and a ® treatise on 
the art of needlework that has, probably, ever been comes ed.”* 


Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 
= This eB Svo. Is. 
REMARKS on MEDICAL REFORM in a 
Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Sir JAMES GRAHAM, 
Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart. M.D. P.R. 


By R.S. 
Physici ian in Ordinary to the Queen, and to Prince Albert. 
John Murray, A Atherarle-street. 





Bart. 





Just published, price 6s. 
OL. XV. Part 2, of the TRANSACTIONS of 
the ROYAL SOC IETY OF EDINBURGH: containing 
Papers read 5 aon Se ession 1841-2 
: Thomas Cadell, Str 
Mi. Grant & Son, Princes-sireet. 


Will rs eet "1 a few days, cloth gilt, price 2s. 


NTIMIDATION; a Political Satire. 


By ety the C £ NSOR. 
London: Wm. Eden, 11, Queen-street, Cheapside: and all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 
‘ly orders are respectfully requested. 
Now publishing, sy subscription, in Four Quarterly Parts (each 
conts sining Kizht Views), in royal 4to. price 7s. 6d. each Part, 
SKE TCHES. ‘of CHURCHES, drawn on the 


. Spot, and on Zine, accompanied by short Descriptions. 
i. RELTON, 


E atehneghh 3 














Part I. is now ready. 


Subscribers’ names received by Messrs. Rivington, London; 
and Mr. Parker, Oxford. 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 

Just published, by John MILO St. Paul's en~: 
GoLvDIE “RS and SAILORS; or, Anecdotes, 
KJ Details, and Recollections of Novel and Military Life, as 
related to his Nephews, by an OLD OFFICE 

The work is replete with interesting 1 and illuse 
trated with more than 50 woodcuts, from the designs of John 
Gilbe rt. Price 8s. ane boards. 

- a AVO. price oa 
XPL ANATION of a PASS AGE in an AR- 
TICLE on certain WORKS of BISHOP JEWEL, pub- 
lished in the British Critic for July, 1841, in a LET’ 
Rev. CHARLES SMITH BIRD, M.A, F.L.S 
yeah ¢ tollege, Cambridge ; Author ofa: ilea for the Reformed 


By the WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 
Rivingtons. St. Paul's C burchyard, and W aterloo-place. _ 
Just published, post 8vo. handsomely ao in cloth, gilt, 7z. 2. 6d. 


JHE BOTANICAL LOOKER-OUT among 

the WILD plow ens of the FIELDS, WOODS, and 

MOUNTAINS of ENGLAND and WALEs; forming a familiar 
Monthly Guide for the Collec ing Botanists 

















Tilt & Bogue, Fleet~- coma and IT. Davies. Cheltenham. 


eee Tax ACT, WITH NOTES AND INDEX, 
t ready, sewed, in a stiff cover, pric 


e 3s 
’ — AC" T for levying a TAX on PROPERTY 
and INCOME; with Exp plsnatory tn Introduction, Notes, and 
a copious Analytical Index. b UNT L. WELLS, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple, Rarristrr-at- Law. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; coed all Booksellers. 
Copies may be had, bound in cloth, at 6d. additional. 


This day is published, containing 73 large and bighly-Gnished 
WHEN E elegantly bouvd, price 2 
vila, BUEN E,-TTALY, and GREECE 
4: 
IMustratea, het or’ inal bres sh ag twken on thes A 
( ‘slope! | "GOC KBDORN- Majer ('PON, Messrs. BART ie 
LEI I, and WOL FENSBERG ERs oth Histeriens, Classi cal, 
a Descriptions hy-thelews Ge N. WRIGHT, M. A 
or, Sdn & Mos cwsete-street, Zondon, 
Now resi rez wr. a8] voi, demy-8v0, feel einer in Wor 12s. 
¥ st OUR AN ORK ; 
SIT te the. RATES of V1 iynpactt and RIP- 
POLDSAU :” Vike B Plack *Forast, ’ ad, ‘So nney thence by the 
Splugen to Florcne: re M fii. Dee'ty de 
Ig VASOUR 











London: Hugh'Cospigbom, Saint Marita’ 's-place, Trafalgar- 
square. 
On the ist, Suly. “the Ge Messzines, in 8vo. price tte (to be 
y), the First Half-volume o 
HE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the 
SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- 
Lense —Also, Part 1, price 4s. (to be continued Monthly). 
The Prospectus, detailing the plan of the Work, may be 
had of all ~ ey pa 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


Facts a FIGURES, No. XI. price Sixpence, 
containing the AMENDED TARIFF, and other impor- 
tant Papers of immediate intcrest, will be published on the Ist 


of July. 
wed H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


=— S > Lagan apd = NEW WORK, 
t 8vo. price Il. 1s. 
HE UNE Tr D "{RISHIMEN : their Lives and 
7 Ties. By Dr. R. R. MADDEN, Author of * Travels in 
tl st,’ 
This Work contains particulars neverbefore made public, re- 
cting the plans, object, and conduct of the United irichmen, 
the means by which their secrets were betrayed to the Govern- 
ment, and their measures frustrate 
London: J. Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. Dublin: J. 
‘umming. Belfast: 5. Hodgson. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


Just POR in feap. 8vo. price Is. 6d, 
H 4s O08 for FREE PICTURE 


Being a Guide to all the Pictures in 
The edcen "Bsiters The 


Dulwich Gallery. 
The Soane Museum. me , -h, British Museum, 
By Ft hie SUMMER RLY. 
The Handbooks to each Gallery are published separately, at 
proportionate prices . 
Other HANDBOOKS by the same Author 
For Holydays; being a Guide to the London 
Sights. 1s. 
For Westminster Abbey. 65., 1s., 6d. 


For Hampton, Court. 2s. 6d. and 2s, 
Bell 














& Wood, 186, Fleet-street, 





THE ATHENZUM 


[June 9 














574 
This day is published, price 20s. 
THE TENTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
a HISTORY of EUROPE 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E 
HE WESTMIN NSTER “REVIEW No. 74, 


. Blackwood & 0 Elinhurah and London. 





for JULY. Contents. 
1. Subse: ription at the Universities. 
2. Roman Poets. 










3. Frederick the Great. 

4. American Geology 

5. Protection of ( “hildren : Mines and Collieries. 
6. ‘The Queen's Bs all and the Oxford Convocation. 
7. Part Singing: the C clef. 

8. Prospects of the Fine 

9. Historical Data of the French Revolution. 

lv. Woud Engraving among Female Artists. 


Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
i. one: 13, Pall a ill East. 
ND sh 


BRITISH "AN 4. FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. } 

1 - Autobiography of _. Steffens. 

K he Church and the State. 

torrow's Gipsies in Spain. 

4. Fope Boniface VIU. 

5. ‘The Quarantine System. 





tae 





6. The Sephardim. or Jews in Spain. 
7. Lady Authoresses.—Books of ‘Travels. 
s. 7he ive eches of fy 1 Webster. 
London: R. 





pavices f ted Lion-court, Fleet-street. 











Edinburz i: & C. Black. Dublin: J. Cumming. ; 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN 


FOR JULY, 
Will cont: ain, among others, the following Orizinal Papers : 
1. Savandre by M. kafter,;8. Golden Dreams, by J. 
Vill. The Pil- Carpenter. 





us. 
lars of v ic tory. 





Chi ap. 1X.) 9. A Chapter on Names. 
‘The Junnum Potee. 10, Our Youthful Days, by 
2. Irish Song, by Mrs. Craw- Newton ivory Lucas. 
‘or jt. Miss Fine 
3. Tales of the Pump Room,| 12. The Duellist ant he Bride- 
m _ VI. The Doctor's} groom, ng R. loven- 


aden, 
13. W hat is ‘Sir L ytton Bulwer's 


» by Mrs. 
* Zanoni’ 


4. The Spirit of Song 
Abd 











dy. ? 
5. Tableaux Vivants. The 14. The Kustie going to Court, 
Spunging £ a hilosopher, by b a Lewther. 
irs. 15. Sta . by H. Hogarth, ly 
6 The “ride,” by Mrs. Edward, i. The Lady Constance, by 
Mrs. nalwari {Phom: aS. 
7. The , = a Tale of 17. The King’s Death, by 
erona. | R. L ‘Ninen, Esq. 


Reviews—Notices of New Works, Works in progress, &c. 
Saunders & Oe »y, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Agents: for lrelane . Cumming, Dublin; for Se stand, Bell 
& Bradiute, ialinburgh: 





his no! is TGA price tx., No. e New Series of | 
re IAGAZINE Or. ‘SOMESTIC | 
ECON ws —_ FAMILY REVIEW. Contents :—1. 
Chemistry; Domestic and_ Agric OE The Legal, Econo- 
Maulters ttion of Food—4. The Larder and Kitehen— 

—6. Events of the y 
Re hence Te views of New Work ‘ 
—ll. Miscellanesus—12. New Patents—13. 
14. Meteorological Diary—I5. Markets, &e. &e. 

On the Ist inst. was published. in cloth boards. price. 6s. 67. 
the Seventh Volume of this popular Magazine,—completing the 
First Series. 

London: W. S. Orr & Co. Paternster-row ; and sold by re 
Book tlarsin n Town wid @ongity.,0 © ces Lotte 906 0 2 

© see 


Pree ; on'thé LONDON CIES CEERI VANT a 
Phe SECOND VOLU nuts whl he pablishee Mm the 30th 
inst., P ce Se, ‘The Uglame contains nae vc Lod b ALMANACK, 
hi rN te PARC RY RRQD Sob REg IS RR OU ILL. 
ustrationg “7 . 
ME IWSand eth rg nfing MOAR. ‘: e3) nbs Published 
« ae Natwhs ry¥® price 
oY ihe e, 13, 13, W. th, Strand. 
Published a stiey, No: 1 t 
USAN “Hi TRY 4 


Ww alll Nr. 
PART L., containi 








i; 
( ‘orresponde nee— 












» rice "Bheechalfpence, of 
oe the: Adventures of a 
Cuter Geek e Portion, 
ixty-four pages, large octavo, sewed, 
with a cover, price Sever ence, will be .— on 30th June. To 
be completed in about 18} umbers, = 5 

William ‘Tait, Edinburgh: ¥ ‘Ork Co. London 


Of whom may be had Large Bills. Show Boards, cand Hand- 
Bills of this dition. 


















MR, LEE ~ ng Beg ooo BATHS, 
HE PRINCIPAL BATHS of GERMANY, 


with an Appe ngis on the the © nae ae ater Cure. 
Member of the principal g bn ‘Meatcal and Chirurgical 
Societies, Xc. 

“ The best work which we can recommend to those who wish 
to he enlightened on the properties of these baths.’ 
Medicale. 

An interesting litle work.""—Angshurgh Gazette. 
* This is certai inly : very satisfactory volume.’’'—Lit. Gazette. 
sO, in l2mo, 4s. cloth, 
The Mineral Springs of England, and their Curative 
ei Ric ne ‘vi with Remarks on Bathing pi on Artificial Mineral 


x hittak r& Co. London; Folthorp, Br ighton; Jugel 


*—Gazette 


Ww Viesba aden. 









ph. ROWE ON LOW sPl Rits AND IN DIGEST 
Just Rn Cri ith edit. revised and enlarged, 8vo. price 5s. 6. 
ACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on NER- 

7 . ou S DISEASES, ori ting from Morbid Derangement 
of the Liver, Stomach, &c. casioning low spirits and indi- 
¢* stion ; also on Disorders produced by ‘Tropical Climates upon 


uropean Constitutions, with cases illustrating the most success- 
ful mode of trea atment. 
By M.D. 


by GEOKGE ROBERT ROWE, F.S.A. 
Member of the Royal College of P hysie ns, London; of 
igwell, and 17, Conduit-street. 

* This is a clever as well as useful work. Dr. Rowe cites a 
ouniens of cuses, extremely in sting, to prove the e Nicacy 
of his remedial measures, and especially those relating to dis- 
orders protes ed by a long residence in tropical climates. 

er this volume contains much that is worthy of atten- 

nly be read by all martyrs to indigestion 

and other bodily ills‘ which flesh is Late to,’ as they may derive 
many useful, not to say invaluable, hints.”"—The Times, MthM 





ST ION. 


















ay. 


| sporting dos, &c. 





ondon; John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


THE NEW WORK ON INDIA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a valuable Map and 22 Illus- 
tration s, 
RAVELS in KASHMERE, 


ADAK, ISKARDO, 
‘The Countries adjoining the Mountain Course of the Indus, 
Andt malaya sore or es anjab, 





a . VIG? LD 

Author of ‘A Personal Narri ative ‘ofa i isit to “A(fghanistan,’ &e. 

“L look with great anxiety for your map and book relating to 
Cashmere and Gilghit, &c., by far the most interesting portion 
of your wanderinzs, and which will fill up a great blan 
Extract from a Letter to the Author by Sir Alexander Burnes, dated 
Cabul, Sept. 16, “ 
He nry | € albarn: Pub lisher, 13, G reat Marlborough- street. 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 2is.; afew on large paper 
royal 8vo.) for colouring, price 2/. ~ 
E R *1IS H. 


ALDRY of 
By THOMAS MOULF. 

*,* Nearly 600 families : are noticed in this work, and besides the 
several descriptions of fish, fishing-nets, and boats, are inc luded 
also mermaids, tritons, and shell- fish. Nearly 70 anc ient seals 

. 1. and upwards of 20 subjec ts in stained glass. The 

205 in number, are from stained glass, tombs, sculp- 

ture, and carving, medals and coins, rolls of arms, and pedigrees. 
Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











Published this day, royal 8vo. Plate and Woodcuts, price 2s. ed. 
JROCEEDINGS of the LONDON ELEC- 
TRICAL SOCIETY, Part_V., Session 1842-3, contains :— 
The Contact The ory of sleetric ity—Non- developement of the 
Acarus rye us, without a Voltaic Current—The LIGHT- 
N FLASH at BR S7UG, snd on LAS TG CON 
TORS, ~y the Secretary — lectrotype Manipulation —Nativ 
Malleable Copper—‘The TRANSFER of MINERAL SU Be 
STANCES ‘THROUGH VAKIOUS FLUIDS, by ELECTRIC 
AGENCY, by Andrew Crosse, hs —— Weekes’s Quarterly 


Elect ro- Meteorological Ke sabes 
July 1, sae. CHANG is i Ww ALKER, Hon. Sec. 
*,* Published Quarte a Parts L. te ‘na may be ovtained of 


the “publishe rs, Simp kin, Marshall & ¢ 


OSSINI’S STABAT MATER, with the Italian 
version, entitled ‘IL CONTE U GOLINO,’ to be per- 
formed on Wednesday Evening next. the 29th instant, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, us the First Act of a Vocal Concert, to 
be given by the London Professional Choral Society. Principal 
Singers: —Mirvs Birch, Miss Dolby Messrs. Be rainett, Stretton, 
Reeves, and Hvigh, with a C horus of Sixty es. TILE MUSIC, 
with the above version, complete, price ise. oin Ww detac hed 
pieces, and the 4 Choral parts singly. ise arranged as 
lanolerte Solos and Duets, with ad lib. ompaniments, by 
H._ Calleott.—Published by Cramer & Co. 201, Regent-street; 
aaa C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street. 


































_ 





NEW WORK ON SHOOTIN 
Now ready,in 1 apaseitines’ pentoeme at nea ae 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 


HE MODE RN’ SHOOTE 'R ; containing prac- 
tical instructions and directions for every description of 
Inland and Coast Shooting ; ee copious observations on the 
several varieties of shoulder and stanc hooting punts, 
; interspersed w al Sporting Narra- 
tives and Anecdotes; and ‘embe llis ed one numerous explana- 
tory and humorous Engravings. By ¢ 
Whitteker & Co. Ave Muria- lane. 











PROFESSOR LIEBIG’S N 
This day is published. in 8vo. price 9s. 6d. ¢ 

NIMAL CHEMISTRY, or ORGAN VIC 
"C HEMISTRY in its ASty ICATIONS to PHYSIOLOGY 
and PATHOLOGY, By JUSTUs LIEBIG, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the U university of Giessen. Kdited. from the Au- 
thor’s Manuscript, by WILL 1AM SGORY, M.D. — 

of Medicine and Caemistry in the University and King’ s College 
Aberdeen 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Upper Gower-street. 





[sw WOR a. 











July Ist, in 8vo. price 5s. . 
: a Love ory of Old Times. 
L BIGH HI 
ned, J. 
8 
“The palivar albeg the oa goes, 
Merrily well the palfrey goes ; 
He carrieth laughter, he carrieth woes, 
Yet merrily ever the palfrey goes. 
How & Parsons, Publishers, Pleet-street. 


NEW WORKS ON STEAM, 


HE PALFREY 


By 
With 6 Illustrations by 4. : "eaatin, Kenny Meadows, 





1. 
A TREATISE on the NATURE, PROPER- 
TIES, and APPLICATIONS of STEAM, and on pets 
NAVIGATION. By JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts of Scotland. eimaeuted 

with upwards of 80 Engravings on Wood, and 15 Folding Plates 
on Steel. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

“A work on steam and steam navigation, in which science 
ond interesting information are equally combined.”’— Mechanics’ 
Magazine. 


Il. 
y the same Author, 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine. Illustrated by 
218 Eng aravings on Wood, and 15 Folding Plates on Steel. Post 
BVO. Os. c . 

* Most «7 omeptate and circumstantial.""— The Surveyor, Engineer, 


and Architect 
Adam & Charles Blac k, Pdinburch; impkin, Marshall & Co., 
Adams & Co. London. 


Whittaker & Co., and lami! ton, 
FOR AU THORS. 


PUBLISHING 
Now ready, price 1s. 6¢. in embossed cloth, (if sent by post 102. 
more, pre-paid), 
HINTS AND 
IRECTIONS FOR AUTHORS 
IN WRITING, PRINTING i and PUBLISHING 
THEIR WOKKS 
Detailing every requisite Ghar ition ; including 

AGolden Rule for Authors—jlandwriting of Authors—Walter 
Scott’s—Southey ‘s—W illiam Godwin's—Kules for Writing Manu- 
scripts —the Italian rule recommended—Tasso's met hod—Pope’s 
practice—Benjamin Constant’s odd manner—Useful Hints on 
aligraphy—Printing and Publishing Particulars—Rema arks on 
the Trade—Literary J als—Advertising—Large sums inju- 
susy rules for ¢ vlating what Manuscripts 
will make in Type—Specimens of ‘I /pe— How to correct proofs 
explained and exemplified—Shelley'’s proofs—Lord Byron’s— 
Walter Scott's—Cautions to authors about being emphatic— 
Sane = Nepreving — Book lilustrations — Estimates of Ex- 

ense s, & 


& 
ee Bull, Publisher, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 

























On Thursday next, in royal 8vo. Part 3, price 2s, a 


EX vinons'' ‘OF LONDOX 
JOHN FISHER wd /RRAY. 
HAMPTON COURT, TEDDINGTOy, 
STRAWBERRY HILL, &e. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
Vm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and rondo. 





ely published, a New Edition 
HE HON. MISS C. GRIMSTON’S COM. 
MON PRAYER-BOOK AND PROPER LESSONs, 
In a larger type than any of the former impressions, 
The prices are as follow :— 
Mor. elegant. Plain, Calf, 
£. 8. d. a42& 26e¢ 


00 1 15 0 1 ib 0 
15 0 110 0 150 
a0 110 016 0 





ar tage of this arrangement consists in 
having the entire Morning a and Evening Services, ina large clear 
type, m two portable volumes, one for the Morning, and the 
other for the Fvening. 

London: J. Hatehard & Son, Piccadilly ; who have constantly 
ou hand a ‘large assortment of Bibles, Prayers, and Companions 
to the Altar, in every variety of bind’ ng. 





_ Now ready at all the Libraries, 
4 te TE M PTER and the TEMPTED: a 
Novel, in 3 vols. By the Baroness de CALABRELLA, 

The Literary Gazette for Saturds ay. June 11, in summing up the 
merits of this Novel says—* it resembles no work of tiction of 
the present day. The grand qualities of simplicity, naturalness, 
and trath are eminently possessed by these volumes, Like the 
works of De Foe it is impossible to fancy that any of the cir- 
istances did not take place, or ass any of the actors in these 
scenes are imaginary personages. None but a woman could 
have written this novel; and one, too, who had seen much of 
the world, and keeuly scrutinised all the hearings of social hfe,” 


Also, just published, 

Part III. of Godfrey Malvern. By T. Miller. 
With2 
By T. 























Illustrations by Phiz. P 
And Part I. of Rural Sketches, price 1s, 
Miller. C outaining 3 beautiful Wood Engravings. 
-ublished by Thomas Miller, 9, Newgate-strect. 





. 8, New Burlington-street. June 25, 1942, 
R. BENTLE SY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 
PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, Settled at Last: a 
By THI ODOK & HOOK, Esq., Author of * 
ack Brag,’ * The Parson’ s Daughter,’ &c. 
Og ATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; incind'ax s 
Re = omg ein those Countries from 1526 te 18, By CH: ARLES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. svu. with numerous |lates 
3. STONEHENGE; or, the ROMANS in BRITAIN: a 
Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 
Pig THE FORTUNES OF HECTOR OTIALLORAN, By 
H. MAXWELL, Esq, Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ &, 
af, IV. price Is., with characteristic Llustrations by Leech. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY, 
1. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE of ELIZA- 
BET H; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-ways of Histors. 
3y the BENEDICTINE BRETHREN of GLENDALOUGH, 
Edited by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 


Novel. 
Sayings and Doings, 









2. THE AMBASSADOR’S WIFE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
— Author of * Mothers and Daughters,’ * The Dowager, 
rc. 3 3. 


3. ALL IN THE WRONG ; 
MARRIAGES. By THEODO 


or, BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND 
Ht 
Brag,” ‘Gilbert Gurney,’ &e. 


OK, Esq. Author of * Jack 

‘ ‘omplete in one pocket volume, 

pay oy d with Engravings, price 6s. Forming the New Volume 
* The Standard Novels and Romances.’ 


- THE WARD OF THORPE COMBE; a Novel. By 


ue. ‘TROLLOPE, Author of ‘The Widow Barnaby,’ ‘Cne 
Fault,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








‘The following Periodical Works, for JUL ‘, we. will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT 
KX } SIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION N of SHAKS. 
PERE, Vol. 1V.—Containing, A Winter's Tale. The 
‘Tempest, King John, and King Richard I1., with Critical and 
Explanatory Notices and Illustrations, dems 8vo. price Is. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION of SILAKSPERE, Part 
XLYV., super-royal Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or GeorGe IIL., Part XIX., super-royal svo. price 2s. 
A re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 

George I1., in quarter-volumes, Part XII1., price 5s. 

LONDON, Part XVL, price ls. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XVIIL. (New Seriss), 
price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOP. 

Ditto, Re-issue, in half-volu 
price 3s. each, in stiff wrappers. 

KNIGHT'S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.—THE IMPE- 
RIAL PARLIAMENT, small ismo. price 4d.; or in cloth, 8d. 


Also, 
MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

FC IRMING A = vot 
COMPANION TO ‘ WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo0. pie : Te _ ., illustrated by numerous 

oodcuts 

AN ACCOUNT. of the MANNERS and 
CUSTOMS of the MODERN EGYPTIANS, written in Egypt 
during the Years 1833, 34, and 35, partly from Notes made 
Caring a former visit to that Country in_the Years 1825, 26, 27, 
and 2 By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. A New Edition, 
with ae, additions and i improvements, printed to match * Wile 
kinson’s Ancient Egyptians,’ and forming, with that work, 4 
complete History of that remarkable Peop ¢. their Manners and 

Sustoms, and their Past and Present Condition. 

THE PICTORIAL aera of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or GeoreGs Ill. Vol. IL, cloth, 20s, 

THE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, Vol. XXIL, cloth, 7# Ol, 

22, Ludgate-street, June 20, 1842, 


FE 


DIA, Part CXIIL., price 1s. bd. 
es, Vol. XXII., Parts I. and IL, 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF - HE FLIRT.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE 


. 
MANQUVRING MOTH ER, 
By the Authoress of ‘ The History of a Flirt. 

“This ne w novel, by the writer of that most pha fiction of 
last season, * The History of a Flirt,’ promises to rival in attrac- 
tion its fortunate predecessor. Indeed, the great variety and 
contrast of its numerous characters, and the amusing way in 
which they are made to act as foils to each other, prove that the 
writer has made a great advance in her delightful art since her 
last appearance before the world, Nothing can be more dis- 
y marked than the characters of the four daughters who 
» made victims tothe matrimonial schemes of Lady Wetherall, 
the Manceuvring Mot % he train of lovers, and ulti mately 
of husbands, that her on and their own attrac tions gather round 
them, are still more entertaining. ‘The boisterous fox-hunter, 
Tom Pynsent; the mincing milksop, Lord Ennismore ; the good 
but grim Boscowen ; ; the coarse Sir Foster Kerryson ; the party- 
giving Lady Spottiswoode; the solemn dowager, Lady Ennis- 
more; the frank though slily satirical Sir John Wetherall ; the 
obsequious Mrs. Thomson; and the various other persons who 
figure in this e qilent novel of real life, will command for it 
universal popy 

Henry (¢ on. ‘publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


st ready. in 1 vol. post 8vo. wit 
GiUM SINCE THE REVOLU TION OF 


epegnapbical and Antiquarian De- 


of the Country; and a Review of its Political, Com- 


e Rev. W. OLLOPE, 





interest in Belgium, as well as a clear and impartial 
tof the condition of the country and the character of 


ifow »w & Parsons, Publishers, 132, Fleet-street. 
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tely published, ” 108, 


cloth, 

ITALY, and 
RMANY, with Remarks on ( ime ate, Medical Prac- 
al Waters, &c.; and an Appendix on the Advantages 
and a Residence Abro. 
‘Author of *The Baths of Germany,’ &c. 
= of information elegantly commu- 
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Revi. wv. | 


Root 1 sense w 1 belongs to | . y 7 +r 
that fulne 1 certainty BEALINGS BELLS.—An ACCOUNT of the 
b result from hed experien '— Spectator. MYSTERIOUS RINGING of BELLS at GREAT 
Saunders & Ouley, Conduit-street. BEALINGS, SUFFOLK, and in other Parts of England ; with 
Relations of other unaccountable Occurrences in various Places. 
ajor D MOOR, F.RLS. &e 
Sold for the benefit of the New Chureh at W oodbridge, by 
| Longman & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; and J. Hearne, 81, Strand. 
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By SAMUEL 


DICKSON’S WORKS, 
of DIS E 
DICKSON, M. D. Price 9s. 





A S$ E. 





ELEGANT PRESENT. 

Now ready, with oe eared Plates, silk gilt, 
NUE LANGU AC of FLOWERS. 
Eighth MM, 

Revised by the Editor of * The Forget-Me-Not.’ 


“ The Innguage of flowers furnishes us with a complete dic- 
tionary of their meanings. It is, in fact, a perfect translation of 
} all the sweet things said by the sweet voices of these children 

of the sun. With this book in hand we may ramble over the 
meadows and the fields, and, consulting its pages, render vocal 
he thousand blossoms that have hitherto delighted our eyes 
guely and sweetly, without conveying explicit thoughts to 
» | our hearts. This little work must, inaeed, enhance the pleasure 
of the country in no ordinary degree, as well as invest with fresh 
charms the beds of every flowery parterre. We can scarcely 
imagine a more acceptable present for the hand of taste to 
of all fal bestow, or the band of youth to receive, than this most elegant 
n, &c. yMaeOw and _ antifully illustrated volume—its own peculiar tastefulness 
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all Sta stioners’-conrt 3 and all B sookse ‘lle rs. | Saunders & Otle — “Publishe »rs, Conduit-street. 


Medicine. 2nd editi on. | 
—Human Lite a su i of greater and lesser 
movements Or fits ful tever"—All diseases like- 
periodic intermissions, with alter- | 
s and heats and low spirits— Inte rmitte nt Fever the 
, prov ed by the success attending the Chrono-thermal | 
© of Asthma, Epilepsy, Apoplexy 7. , Gout, Rheumatism, | 
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ls. each Part, 
L. by PHIZ, besides ILLUSTRATIONS of CHLARACTER- 


ND STORIES OF THE IRISH 
>EASANTRY. 


WILLIAM CARLETON. 


ion of all the early productions and most of the recent Tales of that celebrated | 
and Notes illustrative of the Local Customs, Usages, and Traditions peculiar to | 


WM. CURRY, Jun. & Co, Dublin; and WM. S. ORR & Co. London. 


upp ied with Specimens and Show Boards on application through their London Correspondents. 


AINSW ORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


coming number, in additon to the 
by GEORGE CRUIKe 


On the Ist of July, to * continued Monthly, price 
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usual quantity of TIE MiSER’S DAUGHTER, and the usual Ilustrations 
SHANK, Will be commenced Mr. Ainswortn’s new Historical Romance, entitted, 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 


vont Ilustration on Steel by Tony Jouannor, and numerous Woodcuts by W. ALrrev DeLamorre. 


ived by ail Booksellers and Newsmen. 


NINGHAM, St. 


Orders rec 


HMUGIL CUN Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
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On the Ist of July, price 5s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


PART XXIV. 
Etited by B. TODD, M.D. F.R.S. 


CONTAINING 








MEMBRANE (coneluded) By W. Bowman, ! PPO é in cnacucssecetenses By T. R. Jones, Esq. 
id MU sc ULAR ACTION — W. Bowman, I NECK, MUSCI nd RE _. Sees th 
AR SYSTEM(Comp.Anat.) — T. RR. Jones, Esq. | of the......2c.cecesececececeees — J. Sion, Fag. 





RT XXY. will be published on the Ist of October, 1842, and will contain the following Articles :— 





Scnenin ede s asa Aebeneeeem By Dr. Topp. NERVOUS SYSTEM (Physiology)... By Dr. Topp. 
Ss syY STE M (Comp. Anat.) — J. Anprerson, Eso. NTU PAIR of NERVES tr. G. STOKES. 
B CENTRES ...ccccssses — Dr. Topp. ere et rere ene — &. Lane, Esq. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
ALSso, 
HE CYCLOPADIA OF PRACTICAL SURGERY. 
PART XI. 


Edited by W. B. COSTELLO, 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


M.D. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
cetentifie principle. and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs nevercome loose i in the 
mouth, price ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and satisfactory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—CauTtion. To be had, Wholesale and Retail, 
ONLY at Metcalfe’s SOL E Establishment, No. 130 8, Oxford- 
street, nearly opposite Hanover-square 
PON G E.—METCALFE'’S SMYRNA 
SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and natural 
state, whereby its valuable properties of absorption, vitality, 
and durability are preserved. Arrangements have been exten- 
sively made, in conjunction with se -veral merchants, to insure 
the direct deliv ery of the importations into our hands; by this 
means securing it from any destructive process and deception 
that may be used hy the many intermediate hands itnow has to 
pass through before reaching the « ner, d 
effecting a great saving in the price. The Tnxury ofa genu ~4 
Smyrna sponge can now be obtained. Caution in the address: 
—To he had only at Metcalfe’s sole Establishment, 130 B, Ox- 
ford- street, opposite Hanover-square. 


Y 7 
C* BINET and UPHOLSTERY FURNI- 
TURE.—A saving of upwards of 35. in every 100/., for 
ready money. at Messrs. STEFFENONI & CO.’S, Cabinet- 
makers. 142, Holborn Bars, corner of Brook-street. Manufac- 
tory Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, ana 5, Brook- street. J.S.& Co. submit to the 
‘tion of the Public a ready manufactured Stock of 
ard: . value, comprising every article necessary for 
furnishing the Dining and Drawing rooms, Library. Be d- -rooms, 
&c. The advantages derived by purchasers from this immense 
stock are too obvious to need any comment; sufficient that the 
proprietors are determined to sell on such terms as cannot fail 
to merit a decided preference over all opponents. Every article 
being made of the best materials is warranted, and exchanged 
within the twelvemonth if not approved. —142, Holborn Bars. 


THE QUEEN'S SHAWLS.—Joun Harvey 


and Son, Gloucester House, 9, Ludgate-hill, have the 
honour to announce to the Nobility and Public, that the have 
One roe their New Gallery for the Sale of British and Foreign 
SILAWLS, where some of the choicest specimens may be seen, 
partic bet the fac-simile of those chosen by Her Majesty. The 
long experience of Mesers. J. H. & Son, aided bya large capital, 
enables them to offer to the public sneh advantages in price as 
cannot be excelled. The stock of silk mercery, linendrapery, 
hose, gloves, ribands, haberdashery. &c. is of the best fabric, 
and equal in value to any house in the trade. They earnestly 
oti ite the attention of the public to the rir large stock of sheetings, 
table linen, huckabacks, &c. Also their 7-8 and 4-4 Irish linens, 
bleached under their own direction, for which their house has 
stood unrivalled for the last thirty years. 


AK CaRy INGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &¢c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the’ Patent Method of Carving ” Solid Wood, beg 
eave to invite the Nob pility, ( lerg ry, and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARV VINGS. suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
¥ anelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
tar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, cogerwe, Stall-heads, 
Finis s, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. . at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, ‘and G ‘ontracts entered 
rate for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
No. 5, Henrietta- street, Covent- garden, Feb. 9, [_ Sa 
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METALLIC LAW PENS.— a 
h ens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
Draftsmen and for Writing on Parchment. hey far surpass 
the quill or any other pens for these purposes. ‘To Law Drafts- 
men and others, where Fania writing is essential, they are inva- 
luable. They are particularly adapted for writing on rough and 
uneven parchment, their great strength and durability enabling 
them to write freely where all other pens fail. They have 
undergone a severe trial in some of the public offices, and have 
met with the most unqualified success and approbation.—To 
Gentlemen of the Legal Profession, as well as to Mercantile 
Men, these pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as the 
do ease in writing with economy and orem? —These, anc 
likewise Mosley’s other pens. to be had of all Stationers and 
respectable pen-dealers thronghout the kingdom ; and wholesale 
atk, Hatton-garden, eae. —Observe that every penis stamped 
* Richard Mosley & ¢ 


N°€ EXTRA PROFITS TO COVER BAD 
Ts. ys SNTLEMEN to whom cash payments ar 
not an MN -- have, simply and truly, the best clothes at 
th me cliowing rleens-— 
Ay é to fit the shape wbuttened) »-< £3 30 
a S) - o 




















+ ai ats (Vv ol 6 
Trams (Cass setae proper y a 10 0 
Waterproof York Driving C oa 200 


uiveries very che 
Reme we <a every article is of the best quality, and the address 
is P. R. NEWMAN, 102, Regent-quadrant, two doors from Glass- 


oeeeen ret. 

ee —— 7 . 
P ATENT SPINE CORRECTORS.—SHEL- 

DRAKE, BIGG & Co, having been appointe ad cole Sarns 
ir. = eos of Dr. KINGDON PAT 
RECTOIL (Dr. Kingdon, of Westhrasked house, Rye. Isle 
-e,) beg to call the attention of the public to 
inve ntion. The Patent Spine Correctors pro- 
duce no rr e atnens to the wearer; they are most eflicacious in 
affording the best support to the deflected pillar; they admit of 
exercise being freely taken, and allow of perfect expansion of 
the chest.—Sheldrake, Bigs & Co., Anatomical Machinists, 29, 
Leicester-square, London 


HE AFFLICTED with ERUPTIONS on the 
SKIN, whether arising from scurvy, surfeit, or othe rulee, 
ay confitentl . a tain relief by making application of DOW 
ARD" S OINT) -. Many thousands have been i. - 
cured by it, LX ¢ « sr tine ates may be inspected and ointment ob- 
tained, at tl, Little Welbeck-street, C avendish-square, and of 
his numerous agents in town and country. Applications by post 
promptly attended to. 
Nes E COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND'S LO- 
TION removes all Impurities and Dise cloratione of the 
Skin. and promptly re-establishes a clear and healthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining pro antins. in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued Sechnens usually limited to _ ‘sare er 
periods of personal attraction. “ Robt. aw, London,” is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp. ‘Price 28. Od; 





















London: SHERWOOD, GILBERT & PIPER, Paternoster-row, 


5s. 6d. 5 
quarts, 85, 6d, Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Yes! 
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FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





No. LVIII. 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, JULY 1, 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 





¥ 

Tue Publishers, in announcing a change in the Editorship of the Foreign QuarTERty Review, 
invite attention to some features in the ensuing Number, the object of which has been to realise, more com- 
pletely than heretofore, advantages originally proposed by the establishment of that Journal. 

Very great improvements, which the well-informed reader will not be slow to recognize, have been 
effected in all its departments. In aid of its general management some extensive Correspondences have 
been opened with Men of Letters on the Continent. The scope of the Review has at the same time been 
so far enlarged as to admit of the notice of all works, including such as may be issued in our own Country, 
which come within a circle of relationship to its main purpose and design. Discussion of English Books on 
matters of Foreign concern, will no longer be excluded from the ForE1GN QuaRTERLY; and subjects of 
Classical Scholarship, important alike to every country, will receive more careful attention. 

But the chief endeavour in the new management of the Review will be to give an English interest to 
its treatment of general Foreign Literature; and, on every possible occasion, to introduce into its pages that 
popular character, wherein, notwithstanding high literary claims and acknowledged services, since the period 
of its establishment, the ForeiGN QuaRrTERLY Revrew has been always felt to be defective. 


CONTENTS. 


. THE REIGN OF TERROR: ITS CAUSES 6. FRIEDRICIT BARON DE LA MOTTE 
AND RESULTS. FOUQUE. 


—_— 


| 
2, CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN. | 7. MATHILDE. By EUGENE SUR. 
3. THE POEMS OF CATULLUS, ° = | & DEMIDOFF'S TRAVELS IN RUSSIA. 
" THE GERMAN IN ENGLANI | 9, TASSO AND CHATTERTON., 
4, THE GERMAN IN ENGLAND. | 9. TASSO A} ATTERTON. 
5, THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE | 10. THE AMERICAN ENVOY AND THE 
BOURBONS. : | KING OF THE FRENCH. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF LITERATURE: ITALY. 


SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS. ® 
GERMAN. 
WoLr on THE Lays or THE MippLE AGE. 
A Batcnu or ‘T'ates AND NOVELS. 
LUTKEMULLER’s Contributions TO EccLe- 
srasTical History. &c. &e. 
ENGLISIL WORKS. 

Davies’ History or Hornianp—Faper’s Foreign Cuuncnes anp Foreign Peories—Pror, 
WILSON ON THE CotNs AND ANTIQUITIES OF AFFGHANISTAN—LEE’S TRANSLATION OF 
Armée Martin oN FEMALE Epucation—Freperick THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES 
—Cot. Narier’s MEDITERRANEAN Excursions. &c. &e. 

ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE AND CorRESPONDENCE—List or New Pustications, Ke. &e. 


FRENCII, 
Mapame Dupevant's § Horace.’ 
Freverick Sountie’s * Les PrerTENDUs.’ 
ME. DE CuBIERE’s ‘ M. pe GoLpon.’ 
&e. &e. 





WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


LECTURES ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
Sccond Edition, in cloth, 9s. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
A HISTORY. 
3 vols. Second Edition, in cloth, 25s, 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


5 vols, Second Edition. Altered in price to 35s. 


CHARTISM. 


1 vol. Second Edition, in cloth, 5s. 


TRANSLATION OF GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


. 3 vols. Second Edition. Altered in price to 18s. 


London: Cuarpman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


(June 9§ 


Tnder the Superintendence of the Society fur the Digfusi 
of Useful Knowledge. 


Publishing every alternate Month, price 7s.6d. cach number, 
A SERIES OF 


DIAGRAMS 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL and NATURAL Pip. 
SOPHY, and THEIR PRACTICAL APPLICATION, 


Drawn on Stone by Henry Cuapman. 
Printed in Colours by C. F. Currrins. 
Each Number will contain Three Plates (264 inches by 
19), and the Series will commence with MECHANICS, whieh 
will be comprised in Seyen Numbers, 
No. I. THE LEVER. 
No. II, WHEEL AND AXLE, 
Will be published July 1. 


New and enlarged Edition of ‘The Horse,’ 


On July 1 will be published, to be completed in about Fight 
Monthly Numbers, price Is. each, in demy 8vo, 


THE THIRD NUMBER 
or 


THE HORSE, 
By Witttam Youatr. 


With numerous Additions and Corrections, and illustrated 
with an entirely new set of Cuts, drawn by Larvey, 








Under the Lumediate Superintendence of the Council of the 
Government School of Design at Somerset House. 


List of the Members of tie Council. 


II. Gally Knight, Esq. MP, 
The Rt. Eon. IL. Labouchere, 
M.P. 


E. Blore, Esq. 
J. G. Bridge, Esq. 
C.R. Cockerell, Esq. RA. | 
Sir A. W. Caleott, R.A. | J. G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
The Lord Colborne. | IR. M. Milnes, Esq. MB 
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B. Hawes, Esq. M.P. | Thomas Wyse, Esq. MP. 
IL. Bellenden Ker, Esq. 

Director of the School—W. Dyce, Esq. 


On the Ist of June was published, to be continued every 
alternate month, price 3s. Gd. 


THE FIRST NUMBER 


A DRAWING BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS IN 
DRAWING, 
AND 
ILLUSTRATING TIE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN AS 
APPLIED TO ORNAMENTAL ART. 





This Work will be published in Numbers, and the Council 
have arranged that it should be sold at a price little ex- 
ceeding the cost of production, so that, as far as possible, 
it may come within the reach of all classes of persons desl- 
rous of instruction in Drawing and the Art of Design. 


The First Part 

Is to be devoted to Elementary instruction, and will exhibit 
a course of Outline Drawing (including both geometrical 
and free-hand drawing) and Shadowing, illustrated by nu 
merous examples, as well modern as ancient, so as to form 
a complete course of instruction in ornamental design, pre- 
liminary to drawing from nature. ‘The series of examples 
for outline drawing, will be comprised in about Four Nom 
BERS, cach containing Fifteen Sheets, accompanied by De- 
seriptive Letter-press, price 3s. 6d. 


Tke Second Part 
Will contain examples illustrative of the Principles of De- 
sign, and also Designs applicable to particular branches of 
Manufacture. It is intended that each division should be 
accompanied by an explanation of the figures, and also 
directions as to the mode of teaching, so that the work may 





| be used in schools, or by persons intending to learn without 
the assistance of a master. 


Cuapman & HAtt, Strand. 











London: Jamas Houmss, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published ever day, at the ATHENEUM 
2c Jane. 'y Saturday, at the ATHENASU 
Booksellers and Newsyenders.. Agents ; for ScoTLAND. Messrs, Bell 





OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by al 
& B; te, Edinburgh :—for IRgLAND, J, Cumming, Dublia. 
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